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ABSTRACT 



Class lessons and activities in the visual arts for 
handicapped students (preschobd to adolescent) are presented, based 
oft Programs in the Arts for Special Education (Project PASE). In 
addition, eight articles from Pennsylvania art teachers are included. 
The lessons and activities were develo|>ed and fieldrtra^d by 
Pennsylvania's Central Intermediate Unit #10. Activities are provided 
for the visual arts\.processes of drawing, painting, printroaking 
(e.g., press printing and brayer printing), ceramics, fiber arts, 
museum experiences, and mask* and puppetty activities. Each lesson 
addresses one or more educational aoncerns, including motor skill 
development, perceptual development, art education, and general .v 
learning. In addition to ident i f y ing general goals, taaterials, and 
topics for the Visual arts activities, adaptations for each type of 
disability (i.e., learning disabilities, physical handicaps, mental 
retardation, and" social /Saind emotional disturbance;5) are described. 
Th« articles and authors are as follows: ''Potter's wheel , Experiences 
for Children with S<>ecial Needs" (Anti Hettmansperger ) ? ''Introducing 
Students to Puppetry— The 'Hands-On Puppet (Ermyn King)? "The 
'Creature' Fbund in All Groups" ( Sher r ie, LotikerJ ? "Mandala Murals" 
(Sherry Lyons)? "Creat ive* Art Experiences for the H^ntally Retarded" 
(Carole Kunkle-Hiller ) ? "Expressive Art for a Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Class of High School Students" (Dorothy McLaughlin)? ;a 
Space- Of Our Own" (Alice M. SchwArtz); and '^Look Hear!" (Keith P. 
Thompson), Appended materials include definitions of , 
exceptionalities, and lists of 28 visual arts references, as well as 
10 art and 6 special education -per iodicals . (SEW) 
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Thispublicalu>«isdci!JicatcdtothciatclB Nolan ol Mill HMK Pcnnsvh.in^ia Mr Nolan 
^hoaclcdaji VssiMant I ^cci^^c Director ol the CcntraMntcrmaliatc Vm # 10. spear headed 
the Arts in Fducation Development Committee from l*)"?: to W76 On July 1 . an ISI A 
Title W C Arts in FlcmcntarN Education Profecf grant uas a^%arded to the C cntral Intermedi- 
ate I nit #10 under his leadership Since tjie inception of that prv^jcct. numerous grants for 
other arts m e4uc;ition programs have been received In its seventh vcar. the Arts in l'ducatu>n 
Program Currentlv is operating on Uval contributions from p;uticipating sclnnM districts and 
the Central Intermediate I nit #M0 Specij^ Fducation Program 

This publication \^as m -de p^usible through funding bv the Program in the Arts lor Special 
Education (Project PASFk an I SI- A Title IV-C project admi^iistered through the Art,s in 
Education Program of Pennsvlvania> Central Intermediate I nit #10. and s^ith suppiut from 
The National Committee, Arts liVlhe Handicapped, an educational alfiliate ot the John \ 
Kenned> Center for the Pertorming Xrts 
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FORI WORD 

IMllU^sdlMIN VM> B V( K(wR(>l M) Ol PROM ( I V \Sl 

llic arts an* valuable ioni|H>ncnts ol ihc cduc.ilional cxpcTKncc of Iiynd;cappc4i students, 
providing giowtli nol onlv in atlcciivc but also in psycbomolor and cognitive domains. The 
need tor arts in ihe education ol lianificap|vd stitdcnis was rcllccted in the Pennsylvania State 
Board ol Idueahon requiremcifl (etfective hily 1^/4^*^) that planned ex|>ericnceN m art and 
nuisic be olTcred to all handicapped students during each year of their elementary education 
and that, in secondinry programs, planned courses in art and music be made available for 
handicapped students 

During August ol 1^"^S, an arts nee\1s assessment survey administered, to s|veial Education 
teachers in the three county area of Central Pennsylvania (Intermediate Unit #10) indicated 
that the majority of teachers rccogjii/ed their responsibility to provide educationally stimulat- 
ing arts experiences for their students However, as many as 78 percent of the surveyed 
teachers indicated that in order to fulfill this responsibility, they needed assistance in tWo major 
areas ( I) training in the arts to develop iimrc in depth background and experience in planning 
elfeclivc arts experiences for the handicapped child and (2) guided supervision in executing 
arts activities in the classroom vMth special education students The teachers identified three 
arts areas in which they felt training and classroom experience were most needed Those three 
areas included creative drama, music, and art 

The needs identified by Intermediate I'nit #10 teachers reflected not only a local but als^o a 
national need Too often, special education teachers lack the background knowledge and 
experience as well as confidence to.teaeh in a particular art area, cspceially to integrate the arts 
with other curricula r areas Consequently, enriching arts experiences may be avoided or 
eliniiiialed from the education of the handicapped child 

This need was magnified further in the Intermediate Unit #10 area by the geographical 
selling The extensive rural area encompassed by many districts within the Intermediate Unit 
#10 resulted m infrequent instruction by niujjie and art specialists, and. in many cases, the 
handicapped student s arts instruction was guided only by the special education classroom 
teacher 

Programs in the Arts for Special Education (Project PASF) was designed and initiated in 
l*)7^ to alleviate these needs The /oeus of Project PASF was to provide in-service education, 
coupled with demonstration and guidance in the classroom, to develop teachers' knowledge^ 
experience, and confidence in teaching with the arts in the special education classroom. The 
project was designed to provide local special education tcaclicrs and their students with intense 
involvement m the arts of creative drama (1979-80). music ( 1980-81 ), and visual art (1981-82) 
through in-servicc education for teachers, arts consultants in the classroom, and utilization of 
arts resources in and outside of the classroom environment. PASF. was funded through Title 
IV-(* grant monies and local Intermediate U^nit #10 contributions from 1979 to 1982. 

The project serves a population of approximately 400 handicapped students and approxi- 
mately 150 special education teachers. One essential element of the project is the volui\^ary 
participation of the special education teachers who receive no compensation or release tirt^c for 
involvement Services, when feasible, arc extended to specialist arts teachers and regular 
classroom teachers who desire in-scrviec in arti^ f<»r the handicapped. 

There arc three major project goals: 

V-.. it,: To initiate in-service education which will provide teachers with knowledge 
of the processes and techhiques for using the arts to enhance the education 
of handicapped students, 
f . ; ! » ' To implement an Arts C onsultant Program which will provide interaction 
among handicapped students, teachers, artist resources, and arts consul- 
tants in the areas of creative drama, music, and visual art, 
Vt ' < < . 1 1 1 1 ^ To develop curricular material in the arts for the special education classroom 
teacher. 
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ihc biWK puffHisc of ihc pro|ccl was lo build Icachcr knowtcdgc and conlidcncc in how lo 
uiili/c Aris experiences in the educalion ol handicapped children Thn purpo?ie was baud on 
IWa> ;i\sumpttons 

I If teachers are lo be \ucccssful in ulili/ing the aris in learning experiences wilh handi 
capped !<»tiidents, ihcy firsl must feel confident in iheir /HTMVM/abiblv lo work in ihe ixris 
and lo tnlegrale arlisl resources m ihe clasHfiHini 

leacher-iof Ihc handicapped cawf j^ain confidence in using ihe arls in leaching through (a) 
" creative I'hands'on" experiences in the arts themnelves^ (b) through working cixiperative!y 

with an arts consultant in the classriHim. and (c) through practical experience in executing 

arts lessons and in integrating artist resources in the classrmnu 
Because m-dcp<h experience in each art area for teachers and students was the long-term 
goal of the profcct. it was decided to fiKus on one area each year throughout the thrce-ycmr 
terin of Title IV ( grant funding Consequently, in 1979-80, the fm:us of Profcct PASF was on 
creative drama, during J980-8K on music, and during 1981-82. on visual art The general 
approach of the project was to initiate five basic services duriijg each project year: (I), in- 
service workshops in the arts for special cducatii'Jn teachers, (2) an arts consultant who worked 
directly m PASl- classrooms (classes of the teachers y^arlicipating' in the in-service), (3) 
integration of artist rcsources^nto special education curricOla, (4) a special arts festival for 
handicapped students, and (S) compilation and distribution of a teacher manual of the arts 
activities developed during the project's implementation each year. 
The five basic services are described in detail below 

In sir\in I f uniiiu During each project year, a thirty-hour in-service program for teachers 
was executed The workshop consisted of twenty-seven workshop contact hours of instruction 
and three hours of in-thc-classroom practicum The workshops were scheduled periodically 
v^throughout the schiwl year in the fallowing manner 

Workshof^ No 1 (November) ' 9 hours 
Practicum No I (November to F'ebruary) I hour 
Workshop No 2 (February) 9 hours 
Practicum No. 2 (February to April) I hour 
Workshop No 3 (April) 9 hours 
Practicum No 3 (April to May) 1 hour 

Workshop instruction led by professional arts educators stressed strategics and techniques for 
teaching, practical arts ideas, and "hands-on*' activities for teachers. During in-thc-classroom 
practicums, teachers were required to execute arts lessons with their students under supervi- 
sory observation. ^ 

( tuiMiliani in tlu < laNsroom During each project year, arts consultants (identiftcd by 
the project administrative staff) worked directly with teachers and students in PASE class- 
rooms, demonstrating various arts activities and guiding teachers in planning and executing 
arts lessons with their students. The consultant visited classes periodically throughout the year, 
correlating in-service training to classroom activities and accumulating a minimum of fifteen 
contact hours wilh the classes each year. 

\rijsf HtMMirii Programs. Community arlisl resources (identified by the project «|fminis- 
tralive siafO presented demonstrations and programs in Project PASE schools. These pro- 
grams correlated with on-going curricula of the classes. A minimum of three such resource 
programs was executed in each PASE plass each year. 

spii Artv I I'siival- During each project year, PASE students participated in special arts 
festival activities (on the Pcnn State University campui). These festivals served as field trip 
experiences for students. At the festivals, students (a) participated in "hands-on" workshops in 
visual art, music, creative drama, dance, photography, mime, rnedia arts conducted by profes- 
sional arts educators, (b) performed for their peers, (c) exhibited their art products produced 
throughout the year, and (d) participated In professional arls performances. 
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Vii . i uriu Hi ri.iK Al llic ciul of (Mi h pr(»|C( l >tMr. ihc proitrl adminislralivc M«fT 

v^orking with prn|0( I coinuUanlv vnmpiVd arls ,i( liviiics wlm h had proven lo be crfcclivc 
c^lKricncfs wiili hatidicappcd Mudt*uts in PASl- classes These jiciivilics were orguni/cd inio 
icichcr manuals in eacli of ihc arls areas, the manuals were printed amJ ilislrifjuied to 
Inlermcdialc I nil #IO,spc( ial education teadiers (and other teachers upon rcijiw^itV The>ic 
manuals provide assistance lo teachers unable to participate in PASl- in service and will 
provide contmuity of project concepts in Intermediate Unit #10 classes m the future. The 
manuals currently in print include . 

I»)7Q HO And A l ime To Plar^( reativc Ofaina Activities f or Jsi^ecial I earners (Currcnlly 
available on I RK ml:iV)fichc I'D 2l086f ) . 

lOHO-Hi piKpvciiiui Mc Mh^iv A^iyjugvXtfrJip4iulX:biWri?n( Avails on l-RK micro 
fichc) 

1*^81*82 I'xploring Mj^ World A Visual Arts Handbook for Teachers of Special I. earncfJi 

In August. I*)82. Project PASF completed three succcskful ypars under Title |V-C federal 
funding During those years, PASl* was selected as a 198! and 1982 Model Site Project by Ihc 
National ( ommittee. Arts for the Handicapped. A.s a Model Site Project, PASF, was a 
demonstration center for dissemination of information on arts in the education of handicapped 
students, for technical assistance, and for on-silc visilalions for inlcrcstcd individuals. In 
addition. PASl- was selected as a Validated Program in 1982 by the Pennsylvania Diffusion 
Panel and recommended for adoption or replication by educational systems throughout the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

PAST currently operates as a cooperative endeavor of the Arts in Education Program and 
the Special I ducation Program of Intermediate Unit #10. PASK is supported financially by 
the Special I ducation Program and administratively operated by coordinators of the Arts in 
E* ducat ion Program * 

Jonny H. Ramsey 
C'o-coordinalor 
Arls in Hdncation Program 
4 Central Intermediate Unii #10 

West Decatur, Pennsylvania 
August, 1982 
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INTRODUCTION 



f>uring l9Jil H2. leathers .ind >pttwl cduoiiun MudcnK frum ^t'^tn'schiH)! distnttH *>f 
Pciir«%>Jvanu % < cnlr.?! Intcrmcdidlc I . ml # J0 parutipaicd in j special am projcti rnlillcd 
Pntgums ifi ihc ArU fur Spctt;il f dutalitrn iPrujCtl PASJj/Thc purp<Ac fd PASI *a\ lu 
provide liKal handicapped studcnls and ihcir leathers wUh mlensc invDlvc^teni m visual arls 
experiences 

As parlitipanls in Projctl PASf . leathers and slydcnls engaged in four basit atlivifits 
\u ^rf*r», f ^Iti* iHnti A series of Wf)rkshop programs for leacht^rs of ihe handicapped was 
prevenled The workshops. Visual Arls in Special I dutaUon. stressed techniques for leaching 
4rls and crafls The instruclion was deigned lo dcvclo|:i icachcrs" abilities to diagnovc ihc 
aesthetic needs ot students and lo help teachers devise inslrutlional arts strategies m atcor* 
dance with II- P guidelines The workshop program, conducted by instructors Shirley Siurt/ 
and C andance Smith included "hands i)n" activities in drawing, painting, ceramics, prinlmak^ 
ing. fil;Kr «*nd media Instructional strategics were discussed and example lesv)ns distrib- 
utetf to pariicij>ants Art teachers and special education teachers worked in cwperative effort 
Teachers discussed and shared the benefits of the use of visual arts with handicapped student-^ 
Guest speakers for Ihc workshops alsu included ScotI Sloner. I xecutivc Djrector <if the 
American Art Thcrapv Association. Ronald I* Mays. Director of Art Therapy at fiahncmann 
Medicai ( ollcge, jnd Marilyn Adams. Occupational therapist 

I? i ^ hn- Vff i tiif Hif In addition t«) Ihe in-servitc workshi)ps. teachers participating in 
Project PAST received other services, including a visiting Arts ( f>nsultant who worked 
directly with students in Ihe classriK)m setting ( onsuitant activities in the classes provided a 
Tlexibi** format for demonstration of arts techniques presented m Ihc PASf- workshops and f<ir 
"hands«f»\" arts activities for b«)th students and teachers Wi)rksho'p instructors. Shirlqv Sturt/ 
'and ( and.r e Smith, served is cl.issr«M)m consultants, leading students m drawtng. pamting. 
clay m«KJelir >\ siitchery. weaving, collage, printmaking. ctM)kie decorating, ond media <ictivi« 

tics * 

* r , rr, u,f i u I »f w n Arts resi)urces (individual artists, perlormers, crafts- 
men) also were imj*.^rmented directly intcr>pccial education classr»mms HighligNting the I9HI. 
H2iidsual arts experitiues was pollyr Ann HcttmanspcrAr^ Ms Hetlmanspcrgcr's dcmonstra 
-tion emphasized a sensorial .ipproach to the use ni the poller s wheel with handicapped 
students The use «>! cl.iv ind the poller s wheel proved highlv successful with severely and 
profoundly mentally retarded students 

jM i u 'vi? i. ^1 li 198 1 H2 al^o featured' "Magi*: Moments in the Museum." an arts 
festival for handicapped children The Project PASI stalf wi)rked in cooperative efl«)rt with 
the staff f>f The Museum of Art. Penn State I niversity .ind ihe faculty of the Art I ducatum 
[)ep.irtmcnt. Penn St.ile I ni versa y to plan this event PASI classes were bused to the Penn 
St.itc campus There, students engaged in weaving activities and created their own exhibit of 
paper weavings In addition, they toured The Museum of Art as a culminating experience In 
the museum, they engaged in music and cre.itive movement, creative drama, and puppetry 
actrvitjes. and they . met artist D.ivid Van f)ommelen. whcwe weavmg apd stitchery were on 
exhibit 

All activities of f^rojc'ct ?ASl were intended to promote teacher awareness of visual arts as 
teaching tools in the special education cl.issroom I cssons and aciivi*M-s %ctc designed around 
the premise that arts can enrich the lives of handicapped children More specifically, involve, 
ment in the creative prt)cess. such as visual arts, can alter th«)ught processes, feelings, and 
behaviors of special student> ( ognitivc. psychomotor, and affective domains were considered 
in planning appropriate art activities fur use in classroom of special education students 

The visual arts lessons and ;>ctivitics which follow in sections II through V of this b<M)k s^cre 
developed for and field-tested in the PASI* classr(K)ms during the 1981-82 sch(M)l year by the 
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•lolicffed iutm ^t%\ edatjikii^ fMm ihrt?ufthou! (h« *»f4!c of Penn\>lv4nu ^*hu regularly v^ork 
with $p(u4l t<ku%,mm \t»dcnK These afticle-v pfnvtde j ' glimfHc" of the *ide spcciram of 
4d«pf4tu>n% jfwi ikirAiegiC)^ skhi^h tcuthcrs tais cmplnv to pfuvidc cttiimg vi^u^J art»^ c«pcr 
^eiice* f»K ^jKfCiJil leiriier\ 

Tejchifff vi?*u4l 4fi\ in >pc^Ml ediii fHi^m studrnu furalleK regular jri leaching pnnup\t% 
The ptmiiiry w<im»4ier^iMm in teaching irnaaJ 4fi^ lo ^pewiai Icaritef^ ADAFT ATION The 
d!ffcfef»<te% m ie4i.hmg Mrji^rgic^ pr»m.inlv tuncrf n meeting individual needs b> whiffing and 
ad4pring Hw^m planv f dutaiHr^ and f ittnxs need tu knn* gencfiil cbjfai.tcri'itu;^ of the 
enwepiHinjliiv devclupmental Hcirmng ff»KeHse^, jf^d m»>st irinifVir'jntf;^. the ihild 4iJd hi%/hcf 
%pe«.ifK V jp4lJibhev and needs 

i'At%ihnt WUuKi. AisHlarr '^^-Sf^ ^^^nhttn ^M^nms tni»efsK> nude the 

MlM*ff5g fctnnnnif ndjliun-* imJsvidujK »»>fk!!ng w*fh spctut children ir* v?suji j**!*, 

• I duv i^jj** should keep j^i ninnd thji spctiaf ic jrners ,i.*c childfcn ^sf>it 
» vhiJdren jrc b'ifn *jth the tbditv ind need I ) trejlc 

• f %cifv jndi*-f^i>j.i^ i\ v4p ib!c ^^f pjrtic»p«lmg m the visual .irtn 

• \H *odiv^d»^jK hi^c »de4s, i^eehnK** cxpencnte** *«d needs \fchi.Jr« mus» c«pre^scd 

• \H im|t%>dujK P4SS fhfg>uj?h fhr ^.?mc s! *gcs ^.rc^tsvc etpfc^vn »» isn the v5-*ujl iris 

• r^«ife '►utcwfSH vjtfsr^J* >f' <r.d fc,:;*^r-«i>>ir ife p*ns*HV fhv jfT^ *hcn ihcv mjv nm 
he ^*tne? Iff »^ 

• |-f!iph.r-»»>, *t-*oitl ify- plr.eiJ ^it'-'''* ^-^-^^ '^*t^'*.*'' ^^^^^ '^^'^iJ N; d t'ie 

^"v'f wkri^d^^f %Milivf'»)^c r' i^7ir il »m ii^tn iU^n ,itcr\ creir'^^e ip.iHihncN tPii help 

^:r* 'A.r»*. rt^yl*.^, id»! is 4^*j *V#*hn^\ 
■ i^-f; r./ rie'5i?*^.'d -^r^ "b** t**^.>vvjrsy p.ij?^ f r^-; td.".<p- 

UCHCKI\(^ !\ \ ISI \I Mils U n Jl 
sin civil I \R\I Hs 

• f)*:ihn!he^«»ncrcJc »hvtf ivti.inv jre d^^fKu^l f ir rrvjnv h^nda jippcd ^f^idcrK n under-^tand 

• h iH better t.. students rhjn ?»i lusf feH iherr^ h«sNfc U« du n-^imcthing f fkm^narditc f.icing 
the same difC\ ?it^n as the student tir si md iKrhind ^hc Vrsidem ird pat ^uur h inds in t>^nl to 
<»ho>* h.m he ^lil uve His hands i 

• Difccti mi shnuid be bf ikerr dosfcfi and tr u h «ii ?jsfc Kumpk*!cd w^^re mtifc djfectMnv jfc 
given 



umeniaiion b> Shirlcv Hurt for the National ( onfiniitice. Arts for the Handicapped 
I ipi Project conducted in Topekii^ Public Schools. Topcka. Kansas 1979 80 
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• l;%pettmKm i*ilh 4 fHippcl 1** pM. ms|rm,tn<n* 

• l mph4«/c tihv;l*kCK I SS ihv pf **Ju*.t W I ^^«^*ifv 1* t»» ^ fca!c 4C>thctift4iiv 

• J nviWagc pr»»#km % 
. knK fit ihn^ if*. 4 

• \Hi*» ^htW'cn «»» iJm »»*n 't*"»f<i %fcl^cncvcr 

• fW kind tiffjv piirivf*! 4nd um: t pt^siHvc jppnvah 

" • Make ihv' o*cfh*. ui pf»-|».w>»«* Mlahlt Im? MudcnN t*» l/tc Inn?*; %%t 4^ m i;.irncd'* 



• A WOKOOF C ADTtON: AI L ART MATERIALS ARE POTENT! AU,Y HAZ- 
AROOLIS THE ttHE Of ANY MATERIAL SHOULD BE WELL'THOUOrtT 
THROOTiH ANOC ACTIONS TAKBN TWROTECT BOTH TEACHERS AND 
STl DENTS 
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DRAW AND 
PAINTING ACTIVITIES 



Dr.iviing .imi p^mimg mvoKc\ ihc making of marks of images on a surface Drawing is the 
"l>jclkfet>nc for iiHv^ piciufc making Both draining and painhng aci as vehicles lor exprcsMon 
of emolHWs and ideas 

Smctc early cave painung to preseni itmcs, drawing and pamiing has served mankind as a 
wav \o record hisior> Throughout the centuries, the chdd, like the artist, draws and paints 
about life and environment ^ ^ ' 

Special chddrifen m the PASl* Projev't were provided with opportunities toe^iprcss themselves 
through dra^ing^md p^tiniing airtivities In addition lU an consultant lessons, mun\ teachers 
dtitgned on-gding^draw iirg and painHngactiyttien One of the art copsultants* goals was helping 
chddren to develop use ol art tools and materials , 

***** 

GENERAL GOALS FOR DRAW I N(; AND 
PAINTING ACTIVITIES: 

Gxuh iot the drawing and painting aclivuies of the PASt Project are listed below Specific 
objectives varied lor each teacher according io the exceptionaliiv and individual needs of s 
students Specdk objectives related to these goals are listed under Benefits For ihcC hild with 
each aciivUv 

• to help I lie child develop visual memory 

• to help the^ child understand how lo make full use of space 
' • to increase abtlitv on how to .show depth on a Hal surface 

• to develop an understanding of various forms or shapes 
♦"to increase concentration J * 

• io develop sensory recall 

• to help the child use his. mind and hands together m order !o rec(»rd what he sees 

• to increase b^Uh fine and gri>vs motor skilK - 

• to help the child discriminate 

• lo increase awareness of, line and color differences 

• to promote a desire to iniservc clovely in order to perceive textures, light and dark t 

• to increase abildy to record accurate details 

• to help the child to expand imaginatusn * , ^ 

- ♦ to help the child understand foreground, middle ground, and kickground ^ 

• to help the child function individually ^ 

• to help the child function in a group ' \ * 

• to help the child complete work (patience) \ 

• to help the child increase his Tistening skills 

• to help the child follow sequential -directions 

• to help the child to appropriately express his feelings toward self and others 

• m increase self-confidence and self-esteem 

• to extend the ehilds frame of rcfcrcnctr ~ - ' 4^ 

• to provide joyful learning expediences V 

• to rctnforce overlapping concepts' 

RIC *^ 



DRAWING AND PAINTING ACTIVITIES IJJ. 

TYPES OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 
ACTIVITIES: 

PAINTINC; 

Ptinting activities used by special education teachers on a consistent basis included pjrtmar- 
ily finger painting and tempera painting. Other types of painting which could be used with 
adaptations lare: • 

• Oil painting 

• Acrylic^inting 

• Watercolor painting 

• Spray painting ^ 

DRAVVINC; ^ . 

Drawing which is considered the "backbone" of basic knowledge for all art activitiics was 
widely used by teachers and art consultants in the PASE Project, Drawing activities could 
include the follow^g materials: 

. • c 

• Pencil • Charcoal 

• Pen • Pastels 

• Crayon ' • Fabric Crayo> 

• Conte'trayon • Chalk 

• Magic Markers 

TOPICS: 

Drawing and painting topics can relate to subjects which are being studied, PASE Project 
consultants and special education teachers have found the following topics relevant for various 
exceptionalities: ^ 

• Myself^ . •My Favorite Toy 

• My Family • Field Trip Experiences 

• My Friends ♦ • • Seasons of the Year 

• My Teacher ^ • Unusual Activities . 

• My Bedroom ^ * • Outer Space People, Places, Things 

• My House • Flowers, Fruits, Trees 

• My Secret Hiding Place • Dreams 
' • My Secret Friend • Fears 

• My Favorite Pet • tikes and Dislikes 

Stimulation for drawing and painting should center on special and meaningful experiences.^ 
Tde child can paint and draw best what he understands or sees. 

Children naturally express line, form, color, texture, and space. Harmony, balance, contrast, 
unity, and proportion can be taught indirectly by the way an art less^jf^s presented, (e.g.. 
Painting a lesson on spring time using only white, black, yellow, red, and^ie colors will h^lp' 
the child learn how to mU colors.) " 
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ADAPTAIIONS: " 

DraN^ing and painting activities arc suitable for all individuals with ..pccial nctds. The topics 
and the media can be modified or altered to provide maximum. benefits for the individual. 
Suggestions for adaptations are as follows: 

\ \\k ( AtR Use examples of all kinds of lines to help this child sort and sele^, describe or 
>natch. (Invent a.gMessinggamc.)(jive the child a specific task to make thin, thick, curly, wavy, 
6rdoU(d lines. Higher functioning students can overlap lines, repeat lines, and use a line to fill 
a page. Lower functioning children have difficulty drawing and painting to fill a space and 
recording what they see. lisc string or wire to help teaeh the child about the concept of lines. 
I ay wire or string on paper. Have child follow the line. Create linear movements in the air with 
the child's fingers; repeal a rtd name the kind of line often. Relate line tojiature as much as 
possible. 

SPMR Helping the chilcf make a picture with lines requires much teacher assistance. Minimal 
undcrstandin^ma\^ occur with the higher functioning student. Make scribble designs or dip 
strings into (fiia^md drop onto colored construction paper. Try drawing or painting with 
shaving cream effrlc\iglass. LJse custards or puddings on a cafeteria tray, or soap or paint lines 
on your windows. The experiences will be pleasant to touch4 tastc^ smell, and to see. U.se mu^iic 
to' increase motion ^nd rhythm for the activity. Use non-verbal directions to show the child 
what to do Many students ^will need guidance. Do not make the product for the child - help 
him to be indcpcndcnl. The process oot the product is important. 

.SI I) Proceed with tj>is group as you would ^ny normal student. Encourage use of line as in 
contour drawings. Ask students to work largely or give them small pieces of papor which can be 
easily niled. SED students can discriminate between lines, directionality, and si/e relatioli- 
ships. Use ^iiany different materials and topics to maintain a high level of interest. Cue this 
group in on lines in nature, people, objects. Use lines to creatp mood or expression, Music can 
be used to set mood or pace. Use fluid type materials and large paper, brushes, etc., in order to 
loosen up rigid, tight, or ti^y work. Children who need self-discipline shotild be exposed to pen 
and ink dot drawing, etching techniques, and fine pencil techniques. Using line in repeated 
patterns or regular movement can help to control responses. 

I 1) Repeat directions often. Explore deeply the topic to be painted or drawn. Music* recorded 
storiesc or still life set-ups are recommended. All drawing and painting activities can be 
executed by this group of children. Be sure to rc^d thechild's file to understand his type of LD 
problem^ The child ,with perceptual problems requires different art experiences than a child 
who cannot commuiiicate or has limited visual, auditory, or sequencing memory. Children with 
poor social skills usually have Iqw self-esteem and limited body image awareness. Draw and 
paint self-poriraits. Involvd children ia group projects and mural making. 

Ml \RINCi IMPAIRM). All drawing and painting activities are healthful for this category. 
Demonstrations and directions c;^n be visual illustrations, signed or, in some cases, written out. 
Exposure to good art work, artists, and techniques are highly recommended. Keep close eye 
contact. Give filenty of positive feedback through visual gestures. 

VISl Al \ \ rviPAIRi D: Art. activities involving painting or drawing materials should be 
tactilely explained with key words. Large clip boards can hold paper. Prepare a textured border 
around the outside edge of the pijpcr area. Use large juice cans for paint or water. Th0 can can 
be fastened to a table or board.\ Establish a routine* procedure for bri^ih holder, water, and 
different colors. At first, ask a parent to work with the child or use the assistance of an aide. 
Scented magic markers are ofipn used. Try making your own crayons with oil of Cinnamon, 
lemon, garlic, sugar, etc., (colors can be associated to odors). Music is recomificni^ed to help 
es^blish mood for expression of feeling. \^ 

ERiC vi 16 ' ' / ' 
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PIlNSk \l !\ II \N!M( \1MU I) Drawing and painting activities arc most suitable for this 
group. It depends upon the nature of the probl<5m. Muscular and upper extremity limitations 
will make attention to details difficult. Assistance is usually needed. Use large tables and 
.brushes. Foam rubber rolls can \Sc made or bought for tools. Brushes can be pushed through a 
glove which fits the cjuld securely but comfortably. Lap boards can be C-clamped to a wheel 
chair ChUdren also can be placed belly down on a bean bag chair to free arms and relax body. 
Keep paints fluid. Squeeze bottles can be used (cut holes larger). Spray bottles are good for 
gripping exercises while a child spray paints or makes stencil prints. Brushes can be strapped to 
feel if upper extremities do not function. Blow painting with straws is fun and easy while 
exercising ihe lungs at the same lime. Drawing tools can be suspended ^fom the ceilingforcasy 
grasp. Some tools can be mounted on a helmet. Also, adaptive scissors can be used bynelping 
the child. Stencil knives should be used with care and supervision. When multifile problems 
greatly inhibit a child, draw or paint what he verbally describes to you. Present challenges, 
strive to make the c'hild extend himself. Encouragement and praise builds ncededf confidence, 
self-esteem, and pride in the child's work. 



• Draw and painl on a daily basis 

• Send weekly or monthly suggestions home to parents for the child to try 

• Ask parents lo send to school an old shirt for a smock or collect shirts from a local outreach 
center 1, 

^^ Develop a painting station as a "reward** center 

• Try using some of the following ideas: 

• Use dry powder tempera paint in ice tube trays or tempera blocks (in.stead of liquid paints) 
„ • Xcep several si?cs of brushes out for easy access 

• Keep large can (juice type) full of clean water by the irdys 

• Use newspapers or plastic on desks and floor area (tape these items down) 

• Keep a, bucket of soapy water and plenty of paper towels handy 

• Make a tape cassette of general di-rcctions for use at tne "paint center" 

• Arrange a drying area close-by the center (use a clothes line and clothes pins; this is also a 
pleasant way to display the child*s work in order to provide immediate ''feedback*') 

• Make surer that the child always signs his work^ 

• Mat, mount, or laminate end products 

• Keep all art products for one month at a time and make a child*s book of his paintings by 
stapling at the side or top; use a 'construction paper binding. Be sure, to make a frcflPapd 
back cover and Include child^s name, age. teacher and dates. (Parents tend to keep 'I^cial 
books*' such as this.) 

• Remember that many watercolor techniques can be adapted to tempera painting 



DRAWING AND PAINTING LESSON^: 



Included in this section arc the following: 

• Crayon Resist "Magic** 

• Crayon Rubbings 

• Crayon or Cray-Pas Scratchboard 

• Ppintillism Painting 

• fainting With Clorox 

• Shadow Pictures 

• Foot, Finger, Elbpw, Mouth Paintings 

• Bi-Symmctric Painting 

• Painting Exploration 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 




O Jrawing With Glue 
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CRAYON RESIST *'MAGir* 

Benefit!* For the C'hitd: 

• ti> develop gross motor skills 

• to provide a joyful learning experience of a "magic** quality 

• to increase interest m making piciurcs or movements on a paper surface 

Materials: ' ' 
12 X 18 manila or white drawing paper 

• crayons or Cray-pas ^white or yellow) 

• thinned down black tempera paint (test paint as a wash) " 

• wide . paint brushes T' or IV^*' . 

• newspapers ^ 

• $mo<^s . \ 

Time Peripd:. 

• 25 to 35 minutes (excluding*sct-up and c|eaa-up) 

reaching Procedure: " . ^ 

1. Preparation: Mtke crayon resi^ examples«and gathei^ materials for the demonstration, 
which will provide a visuti euAple for this activity. 

2. Sct-Up: Set-up materials in adfance of the demoifttration/ (cover desks l«th newspapers; 
have children wear smocks). ^ * . 

3. Focus upon discuttion about birthday parties, with your children talk about haU, bailoont, 
cake, etc. You could also discuss the circus; use aay subject which would interest children. 
Demonstrate: 

• How to draw a snowman or a clown using only a white crayon on white paper 

• Paint over the white lines with the bjack wash tempera paint (be sure to cover all of the 
white paper) • * 

4. Optional: Use music background and ask childran to move the crayon all over the paper in 
time with the tempo • . 

. * • i. 

Other Suggestions For Crayoft Resistv 

• Draw pictures with all kinds of bright colors (or fluorescent crayons) j 

• Make a crayon resist oo paper plates and hang with yarn 

• Make small group |»ctUres oi> large paper 

• Ask children to write |tbout or Upe themseiv«s^ talking about their "magic" picture 

• Use a black light with the fluorescent colors ;^ * 

• Make up poems or stories about the pictures ^ 

• Mount pictures on brightly colored construction paper 

CRAYON RUBBINGS 

Benefltiii For the Child: \ 

• to promote self-confidcnck and self-esteem 
* • to increase manipulative skills 

• to enhance and broaden the students* frame of reference 

• to provide a pleasurable and successful experience 

Materials: , * 

• large black or brown wax crayons 
f newsprint, typing, or any light 

weight paper 

• construction paper for niounting 

d 16 
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1 imc Period: \' 

• 20 10 30 itiinulcs (can be adjusted to ac^j^modatc needs of individuals) 

• field trip requires additional tinie 

Icbching Procedure: 

K Preparation:- In advangt^ make examples; take students on nature walk; collect leaves and' 
store them flat between paper towels or magazines (leaves also can be used immediately if 
they are fairly flat); look at trees; discuss different shaped leaves; look at texture of leaves, 
touch and discuss, etc. 

2. Set-Up: Have paper and crayons ready at a work station. Take paper wrapping off of 
crayons. 

3. Dcmonstrat?the following for the children: 

• H^vc children touch the surface of the leaves 

• Hiivc children arrange leaves inside a taped area (the size of the paper onto which' 
children will rub the crayons). The leaf also may be moved and the rubbing repeated in 
ofdcr to create a^ ail over pattern of the same leaf 

• Make sure children place the leaves bumpy side up 

• Tape corners of paper down to eliminate the moving of the paper on top of the leaves 

• Place paper over leaves and rub the crayon (uj^ing side of crayon—not iiie point) over 
the top of the paper surface ^ . 

• One or two colors may be used to rub over the paper surface gently 

Other Sijjigestions Tor ( ray«>n Rubbings: i 

• Try working on a round paper or any odd shape ^ \ 

• Mount works on black construction paper " . 

• Create a mural-size leaf rubbing N 

• Find other flat^ textured surfaces to create rubbings 

• Visit a grave yard, make tombstone rubbings for a Halloween bulletin board 

• I se as a creative writing.stimulation 

' ^ I se to introduce a unit ofSitudy on trees or nature ^ 

( RAYON OR C RAY-PAS S( RATCHBOARIX 

„ Benefits » or the ( hild: 

• to pr<M!MiL' L»ross .ifui \\nc n>ott)r skii! tlcv oloprnctn 

• tr. prntiu)to rointt)rcu^iKMiI ')i "over and under" ctmcepl 

• to pronuilc roinlorccincnt ol square, rvclant'lc. di in.injilc sh.ipc conccpis 

• pfoHMlc licvclopnu'ul lot)kinL!. lKU*nin>!. and lollouini! dircelions skills 
.• priiuvMc dc*vcloptncr>! nl cvc-hand coordination 

Materiuis: , . 

• 6x9or9x 12 heavy oaktag paper 

• bright crayons or Cray-pas ~- save black or brown (oil crayons) for top layer 
^ • pointed scissors 

• construction paper for mounting 

• newspaper 

• smocks ^ • 

• commercially made ScratcHboard is available, 

\ ■ 

l ime Period: i j- j u 

• two 30-minute periods or foiTr 1 5-minutc periods (work periods can be adjusted to meet the 
needs of the individuals) \ ^ 

ERIC 19 . . 
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leaching Procedure: 
!. Preparation: In advance, prepare three examples: 

• one finished example 

• on<;»examptc with only the first layer of colored crayon applied (the "under" layer) 

• one example with half of the colored crayon ''under'' surface covered ^ith black crayon 
(for showing children how to place the black crayon **over'' the other colors) 

2. Set-Up: Cover working area with newspapers (tape them down); remove dark crayons 
from boxes (use thejargest crayons available). 

3. Motivation: Bring students to a- special area of your room for looking and responding to 
your examples. Ask students questions about shapes or colors, or how it was done. 

4. Go to work area and demonstrate on an unfinished example the following: 

• Show how to cover a portion of the half finished example with black^crayon and use the 
•point of the scissors to scratch out more lines on the finished work 

• Stress "under" and "over" layers — allow children to scratch into one layer and two 
layers (to demonstrate the need for two layers) 

• Have children outline shapes (of your choice) for color 

• Have children color in shapes 

• Have children use black crayon over colored areas 

• Fncourage students to draw a picture pf themselves, their favorite animal, food, etc. Try 
to get older students to look at objects. Students with severe limitations could simply 
enjoy the pleasure in the "surprise" of color movements on a surface. (Music back- 
ground could be used.) o 

• Have students draw by scratching with closed scissors like a pencil (scissors can be 
taped) 

Other Su}»j»est ions For I ses of C ra>ons: 

• Notched Crayons: carve away crayon or cut away notches with pencil 

• Sgraffito or Scratchboard: cover oaktag with colored f rayons, rub with paper towel, cover 
with black crayon 

• Crayon ;Chips: press between wax paper (laminate) 

• Ifon-on Prints Using Crayqn: make picture, press into cloth using newspaper as sandwich 

• Encaustic: melted crayon pictures 

• Batik: crayon used with dyes 

POIM II I ISM PAIM INC 

Belief its I or the ( hi Id: 

• ;o iic\ c\i^p v~(>fK i^nif 

• lo c']*.-<n.', j'jx All .ipprci Kiliori f 

Maferials! 

• Q-tips or flat pencils 

• tempera paints or watercoJors 

• white paper 

• water pans . , 

• soap, water, newspapers 

• smocks 

lime Period: 

• 30 minutes (adjust to meet the needs of individuals) 
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loaching Procedure: • 
!^ Preparation: Collect and display prints of George Seurat's work to show students the 
technique of pointillism: The prihts will illustrate the technique of painting with dots of 
pure color. 

2. Set-Up: Prepare paints, tables, etc., as you would for any painting experience, 

3. Motivation: Show ^urat*s work to students and discuss his pointillist painting method. 

4. Demonstrate using the Q-tips as brushes, with a different one for each color rather than 
mixing shades or tints. ' ' ^ 

5. Encourage cap^able students to do landscapes and water scenes wiiich lend themselves to 
the pointillism technique. 




Other Sujigestions For Pointillism: 

• Alter the size of the paper to meet the needs of the students 

• Q-tips also can be used as brushes for broad strokes rather than points 

• Encourage covering the entire paper surface 

• Create "pointiliistic" painting with press-type squeeze bottles 

• Use pointillism techniques to fill in shapes , . . • 

• Introduce Van Gogh's self portrait or show thc'^tudcnts many cxamplcs^f Impressionistic 
paintings. If possible, include examples by Manet 

PAINTINC; WITH C LOROX 

Benefits l or the ( hild: 

^T>> uKrc^l^c av\arcnc>>. >hjpc, si/c. and p.Ulern rccojiini! :on 

• ilt'\.ciop LMficcptN i»l HakV ami wfiUc contr.isl 

• to UKTvMsC development ol line luohn cotirduuituui 

• M help \\vc vhiUi vMlh scquciuMni.' skills 

Materials: 4 

• Clorox 

• Q-tips or brushes 

• black construction paper (or anjr dark color) 

• smocks (a must!!!!!) 

I ime Period: 

• 25 to 30 minutes (vary according to the needs of the individual) 
leaehinj» Procedure: 

L Preparation: Display photographs, lithographs, etchings, and pre-made examples of 

Clorox painting on the billlctin board. » 
2.Set-Up: Pour Clorox in small amounts into large can type containers. Set out Q-tips or 

brushes. Help children put on smocks. 

Talk about black and white art work on the bulletin board; show children how to use the 
tools and ClOrox by demonstrating on small squares of black pa^er: 

• How to dip Q-tips or brushes into can and how to (^arefully draw on the black paper 

• Show how to make lines, dais, shapes, and textures ^ 

• How to incorporate accidental drips into final product 

4. Guide students Ihrough the above experience ancj^tress safety with the Clorox 

5. Discuss results and display the children's art after the products are mounted or matted. 
Share with other classrooms. 
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OthtT Suggestions I or ( lorox Painting: , y 

• Use in relation to a unit of study on the Universe 

• Make Halloween masks 

• Make pictures pn old jeans or fabric 

• Make a Halloween mural 

• Use this lesson as an introduction to the study of graphic art 

• Try photocopying the products and create a class book with creative writings about the 
painting 

• Tie in with pointillism lessons — BJack/White pointillism becomes stippling 

SHADOW PICTl'RES 

Benefits For the.( hilrf: 

• to dcvcli>p bod\ concepts 

• to increase c>c-hand coordination , 

• to nit)tfvalc the < hild tu \^ork iarj»el> 

• lo increase concentration on outlining skills 

• to extend iioa^niation 

Materials: 

• paint ^ ^ \ 

• brushes 

• large mural paper 

• water, newspapers 

• smocks 

• projector (for casting shadows) 

• large crayons (for outlining) 

Time Period: " 

• dependent upon exceptiona(.ity and lumber of children involved 

• 40-minute work periods arc recommended 

• plan on several lesson times to complete the project 

leaching Procedure: - . , 

1. Preparation: Collect and display-silhouette pictures. 

2. Set* Up: Arrange art materials for easy access. Clear area of room wall for lar^e paper and 
tack or tape the paper to surface (floor can also be used; however, projector light would 
need different positioning) 

3. Motivation: 

• Stand a student in front of the projector to cast a shadow. Warn student against looking 
directly at light. Discuss why there is a shadow; take time to explore the silhouette 
concept. ' • 

• Have students look closely at body parts and how they fit together; name parts of the 
body; look at their shape and how they move; demonstrate: i 

• How to draw around the figure shadow 

• How to use the paint to fill in parts of the body, clothing, and facial features, hair, etc 
(Lower functioning classes may be limited to simply trying to fill in the outline of the 
body) 

• How to place chtldrcn\ names beneath each figure and display for the class and 
school 
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Other Suj»jit*siioii^ For Shadow Picturts: 
•Outline objects, branches or trees, grpups of students, etc. 

•Create action pictures of children playing, tennis or throwing a ball in silhouette form 
•StudenU can lie down on the large .paper for another to outline if projectors are not 
available 

•Use fluorescent paint and paint directly on the child's body. Make Indian-like patterns on 
* face, arms, hands, legs; borrow a black light and use selected musical backgrounds to 
encourage creative movement experiences. Procurement of parental permission is suggest- 
ed for this activity. In addition, it is recommended that a Ij^uid cold cream be added to» 
paint. This would keep paint from drying and pulling the skm of the child. Also, It would 
make the cleaning of the child easier as the cold cream would tend to keep paint from 
clogging the child's pores. 
•Elongation and distortion of figures can be created through different positioning of the 

projector light 

FOOT. FIN(;FR, FS.BOW, MOl TH F>AIN nN(;S V 

iU iufits I or the ( hild: 

• ti* intriMsc aw.ircncN^ ^^1 C4>lt>r and nuivcnKrU 

• U\ profjMic ifccdom of c\prc.ssH)n in responsf !o sounds, nuj^u: <»5 cir.ir.niTjicntai changes 

MulteriaU: 

• finger paints (scented) 

• any unusual non-toxic paints (fluorescent, textured, etc.) 

• waxy surfaced papers 

• highly recommended would be to have large pictures laminated for background surfaces 
(Try laminating wax paper or use Plexiglas scraps.) 

• sn\ocks, water, soap, paper towels,. Handi-Wipes 

I inif l*iTi(»d: 

• 40 to 50 minutes (vary according to needs of the individual) 
1 1 aching Frot t'durc: 

1. Preparation: Make laminated surfaces and examples of the product to be made by the 
children. 

2. Set-Up: Fasten paper to boards, floor, or desks in advance of your demonstration. Hanj| 
your laminated example in front of a window. 

3. Show students examples of stained glass windows; discuss the concept of stained glass 
windows on the level of the child; demonstrate: 

• How to use fingers, palms or heels of hands, arms with large or little movements 
' • If using other parts of the body, other movement possibilities with the children 

• Use of body movement to music, sound, or light changes 

• How students can make more than one product 

Othe r Su^^tstions l or l oot, I inj;t'r, I Ibow, \fouth Painting: 

• Laminate open weave, fabric for background 

• Try drawing with sticks into over-worked or flatly covered products 

• Make up ppenu and stories about the products 

• Make slides of the products and show (with music) to children, parents, and educators. 
With parents and educators, be'sure to explain why you involved your studenU in this art 
activity (Variation: Record yoar studenU* verbal responses on an audio cassette and share , 
in conjunctidft with the visual producU'^ a fltde/tape program.) 
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Bl-S\ MMFI RI( P\r\ r INf,' 

B^nefils tor fht- < hild: 

• ta ■vi'micn^i'ii' ». vn^. --nf r,.f 
Vlat^rtalv, 

• 12 X t8 white or colored manlla construction or drawing paper 

• tempera or watercolor painu 

• brushes 

• construction paper for mounting 

• smocks 

• newspapers 

Time Period: 

• 30 minutes (vary to meet the needs of the mdtviduai) 

Teacliiiig PrfKedurt*: 

1. Preparatioii: In advance, prepare several examples 

• one example using one color 

• one example using two colors ^ 

• one example using more than two colors . 

2. Set»Up. Cover working area with papers (tape them down): set out cans of water, brushes, 
paper, and paints; help children put on smocks. / 

3. Motivation: If possible, bring students together in a circb in order to look at and discuss 
your examples; proceed to the yyorkvarea and demonstrate each of the following: 

• Wet the ptinu by gently dropping water from a wet brush onto each tempera block color 

• Show how to rub the brush on the color block genUy in ord^r to pick up the pigment 

• Show how to mix new colors 

• Be sure to cmphasi/e how to clean the brush in^ater before dipping into a different 
color • . 

4. Afle/ allowing time for students to explore the paint, show the students how to fold the 
paper and how to paint only on one half of the prefolded paper; show students how to press 
together the prefolded paper while jhe paint is wet in order to rhake a bi-symmetric 
painting. - 

5. Options for this activity 

• Ask students to draw on top of the painting in order to make images that lend themselves 
to bi-symmetrir designs (bugs, flowers, etc.) 

• Play a "magic" game with younger children when opening the folded and pressed upon* 
paper to discover two paintings that are the same st/e, shape, and color. 

Other Suggestions For Bi*S>mmetric Painting: , 

• Make faces, flowers, or animals using ^ ""Cra/y Blob" 

• Make **Cra/y Blob Creatures" 

• Change the kind of background paper* which you use 

• Make bi-symmetric cards for special/occasions 

• Outline the shapes with black magi^ markers 

• Use this activity to experiment wltl^ color mixing 

• Use straws to blow oh areas of cofor to create spidery ltni*s 

• Use ink instead of paint / ^ ji^ 

• Try different kinds of paper surfjfices and colors for backgroiifids 
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• 12 » IK munib. vkhilc drii**ing or v^alcrcohir paper 

• brushes ( various st/ci) 

• %'on*kl ruction paper for nniimmj? 

• i^atercoior or tempera blfx:k\ = 

• ♦Jlcr cam 

• sm4K;k% f >r children 
^ • ni?ifcsp»4pcrs 

• M) to \^ finnuiCN fadJu^t hi tnccl nccds^>t im|ivuJii,iK> 

\ Prcparalioa ( rcaic several examples of cxpcrimcnls y^txh brush «ethniquc\ and color 
^ msKiHg Prepare a drving area a>av from the painting area 

2 S€t4 p ( over desks wiih newspapers, fill can?*,v^iih w>tter. set out brushes and painis, 

arrange a drving area, help diildrcn put on painting smtKks 
\ Dtspla) vouf 'example and demonstrate the foHowotg 

• Mow lo break up the p^ipcr >f ilh lines 

• Show children variou\-»a>s to use different si/cd brushes (lines dots turning ihc brush, 
etc I 

• Show now so m\% colors in order to make new colors not tu the bi}x (cmphasi/c ibK, 
interact wijh stifdcnis who are able to discuss their dist<jv cries) 

4 Options lor this activity might include the following 

• I se music as haekgruMnd stimulation < select ions should be f mined and repeated in order * 
lb control the atmosphere) 

• \\k children to make !<nes or shapes t whichever concept vou wjsh to stress! 

• \sk chifdrcn to pretend to be an "artist ' and^makc new colors 

• Encourage students to work all over the surface ot the painting ^ 

• Mount and di%play>work alter a is dry 

Clihir Sunijistiims hir Patofont ^ xplnraiion \»tiMtitN 

• Paint on wood. cardb<iard. paper plates 

• Paint on giant si/c pape^ in a grtjup stiuaiion 

• i sc acrylics on Plexigla'is 

• Mix tempera with ^omf, paint on \chiM>\ windows 

• Paint on cafeteria travs with edible fiHKi substance (chiaolite pudding. ?cing, c4KiI whip, 
etc ) ' ^ 

* • Paint on waif paper samples » • 

V r)RAVvi\<, wn ii (;i I F 

B««/ieftts hir tjie i hild: 

• • ?*» devv^*p UtK and p^fy^ mtWtir skjik . 

f !o interest ihe child m i new wav t»i» present uri * ' ^ * 

Q * Ui increase \isuat memurv skills 



« aceute sheen * ^ x 12 ^ 

• ElMcr^s School Glut 

• Miidc glHter / X 

• music, ftcord player 

• overhead projectors, screen 

• familiar' objects (tciisors, keys. pcntiK, citl 

• newspapers, bo* 

^ * 

l ime PtHfvi f * 

• SO to 60 minuter , ^ j 

Preparation Collect rrwtcriali and make several c?tample$ Use pnnu by Jackson Pollock 
Of a caiiifraphic artist Be sure to have dbjects v^hich ia^iII create a silht^nette on fhe screen 
ready for use" 

2 Set-up: Arranfe projector and screen for easy access Cover Ublu tops with^ newspaper, 

use a lepirale area for adding texture materiatl to glue lines 
1 Look at examples Discuss lines and how artisU can make picturaa with Itncs. - 

4 Children will be motivatd by being able to use an overhead projejcfter in order to sharc^ 
their art producu, demonstrate , * 

• How to squeei^ the Elmer's Glue bottle onto the acetate in order to create tines and 
shapes ^ * ^ . 

• How to apply the glitter or sand 

• How to lay the art work on top of the overhead projector in order to project their images 

5 Use music as background daring the work period, allow each child to talk aboiil his 
product ^ ^ ^ 

iHhrr Nu|ttt^tio«% l or !lra*<«g WfJth <*!i«r . 

• Follow-up by laying objecu such is keys, pencils, combi, etc . on the ovcrheaif projector to 
cast a silhouette Solicit verbal recognition rcspoiaies regarding the objects from th^ 
chtMren 

• • Place a child tn front of the beam of light in order to project a profile or other body parts. 
Disdisi the shape, body part, and lU function 

• Mix dry tempera with sand or corn meal and create '*sand paintings This idea could tic 
into the'art of South Western Indians A variation M this idea would be to create a large 
sand paiming on mural st^ed paper ^ 
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PklNTMAKING 
ACTIVITIES 



When painlv or inks arc applied^ a raiJksd or indented surface which comes into direct 
contact ^Mh another Rat ?inrfacc. a print rcsulis A print is a way of making original art works. 
Prtfitmaking W4j> a popular and interesting art area UMjd ia Jhe special education classroom^ of 
the PASR Project . ' 

•Special education children can become aware of shape- and t«fxture while tiipping thipir- 
fifiger^ or hand?* into clay or paints in order to make chaotic or orderly designed prints. U&iiif 
body parts for printing increase^ awareness of body parts. The desire' to reproduce shape ov^ 
and^r is a natural rhythmic desire of children. Repeated piitt^rns or printed images areateq 
by children result in aesthetically pleasing visual products \ 

GENERAL GOALS FOR PRINTMAKING 
ACTIVITIES: 

Goals for the printmaking activities of the PASE Project are listed below. Specific goals 
varied for catfh teacher according lo the exceptionality and individual needs of students. 
Spcctftc objcclivc% related to ilicsc goals are listed under Benefits For the Child with each 
activity > 

• to help the child understand the printing process 

• to help the child through sciiuencing activities by following directions 

• to develop the chtld\ ability to>foId or trim paper 

• to motivate the child by using the product for a creative writing ex|»riencc 

• to enhance the social experiences of the child by sharing! or trading printed designs 

• to develop language arts related lessons such as: 

a oral skill development (ask children to describe their products) 

b writing skiil development (ask children to write a story about their products) 

c non-verbal means of communication (ask children to "act-out" their product) 

• to increase social skills by having children create a group mural or wall hanging 

• to develop i»clf*awareness through the printing of body parts (fingers, iocs, hands, feet, etc.) 

• to develop aritstic awareness of color, shape, texture, spacing, and pattern 

TYPES OF PRINTMAKING ACTIVITIES: 

PRFSS PRINTINC; 

Pre* printing more commonly used by special education teachers in the PA^E Project. 
This "»Himp pad" procedure of dipping objects into paint or ink^nd pressing them onto paper 
has endlcM possibilities in the classroom, Some ideas for press prints might include the 
following nutcriats: 
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• Inner Tubes 

• Rocks or nature type objects 

• Cookie Cutters 

• Buttons, Beads, Seeds 

• Pipe Cleaners 

• Plasticine 

• Glue Printing 

• Carving and printing wax^ 
plaster of Paris, etc. 

BRAVER PRINTING 

Brayer and inked plate printing also was introduced into PASE classrooms by consultants 
and classroom teachers. Brayer printmaking lessons involving the brayer and plate couM 
include: 

• Siring and yarn glued onto a can 

• String and yarn wrapped around the brayer « 
^ Brayers rolled over objects hidden beneath papef 

. • Motfoprints with brayer 

• Brayers used to<build surfaces 

• Brayers with styrofoam meat plates ^ 

• Linoleum block printing > 

• Wood block printing 

• Grainy wood backgrounds 

• Fish prints 

OTHER 

There are numerous ways to make prints. Etchings, lithographs and aquatints are more 
intricate and rarely used with special education students. The more common types of printmak- 
ing used with children who have special needs include: 

• Paper or Fabric Stencils ^/ • Spray Painting ; 

• Stenciling with paints or crayons • Screen Printing in a box , 

(silk screens) - 

TOPICS: 



Students work best when motivated to use their prints for a purpose. After the initial 
exploration period with thrt>ress printing process, to stretch imagination and enhance cpn^n* 
tratiiHi, the following t<ipics could be used; 

• Crazy Rower Cards • Dear Little Creatures 

• Outer Space People, Places, Things Wrapping Paper 

• Funny Face Stationery • Looney People T-shirts 

• Bugs Thai Hug * Wheels (print both sides 

of paper and suspend 
from ceiling)^ . 

Topics cam be as broadscope as your students are able to try/Go beyond 'what you think th^ 
can do. Special education stttdenU are very capable when they are interested in the procesa or 
materials. ' 



• Sponges 

• Vegeubles 

• Woodeh Blocks 

• Found Object^ 

• Strings and Things . 

• Repousse' Metal 

• Use of Body Parts 
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ADAPTATIONS: 

Printmaking lessons were d cv^log cd for a variciy of cxccpiionalilics by consullanis and 
teachers. Adiipiaiions to Uie^1ipccificp?Miting lessons iiluslraied in.lhe following pages arc as 
follows: f 

FMR. T\JR All prinimakmg^fimiics can be used wilh liiile problem, if direciionsare clear 
and children arc supervised closJty. Most students can grasp monoprinling easily (which<ould 
be introduced with finger painting aclivilics). Higher functioning children can handle found 
object printing^andstyrofoam meat plaic printing. Eksurc to emphasize **dip, gently press, and 
lift'* when siamp-typc printing activities arc used. Stress that objects should not be liscd tike 
brushes. 

;SPMR Mpnoprints arc most suitable for this level. Use finger painting as a forerunner to ihc 
priming. Any printing activity is most successful when highly individualized for this exception- 
ality. Body printing of fingers/hands, toes, feci in also a fine self- awareness and scnsorially rich 
art activity for these children. Vegetable printing is particularly good for this group. However, 
children should be supervised closely against eating the objects 

SI I) This group of children usually can grasp printing concepts readily. It is recommended 
that small groups of children work in a team to produce products which could serve as a school 
or community project. Croup myral type products arc recommended for social interaction. 
Exchange of products should be encouraged/ 

M) Printing activities are carried out easily by iliis category of handicapped children Be 
, careful about incorporating words into printmaking the process is confusing With proper 
supervision, !»omc children with reversal problems can be helped The number of colors for this 
group should be limited. Be acutely aware of shorter attention spans Ujie aides or capable 
students to assist and to provide as much **one-on-one" interaction as is possible Plan slejHi m 
short sequential order I isc calming music as b;K:kground, if desired Emphasi/c concentration, 
expanding imaginative images, and foJIowing directions for best results 

HI \KINC* IMPMKin All printing activities are desirable Dffsnonstiaiions which are 
broken cleanlv into steps is a great help to this child Have the child mimjc each step as you 
demonstrate Use many viiuaJ simuli for this type of handicapping condition (Use your 
envtronmtm. set-up still life arrangements, show the child reproduction* 6f famous artist:^,) 

VISI M I V IMP\mf r> Use a flat dish, pan, or cookie sheet with sides The edges help to 
guide the hands of this child Ocla9nps can help hold dowiuwys to the table Tape or clamp 
down paper, etc C lear and slow verbal directions ad^cd^^physical demonstration of «tcps vs 
helpful Use your hands on top of the child s hands Repeat the steps often Try muMc with 
different moods to solicit possible changes in linear movijmcni^*f monoprinling Use Si>ap flake* 
or small granules in the yKiint to mcrease tactile scnsitivnr Directions in^Brailfe can follow the 
demonstration and cxploi^tion period 

PIIVMi \l I \ \\ \NpC?U t> Use a similar approach to Cdamping objects down 
Special lap tables can be attached to wheel chairs Children also can be placed on stomach 
pillom, belly down, to free arms for rolling ink or pressing objects onto paper Physically 
handicapped students easily understand the procedure?, and concepts involved in printmaking 
activities Teacher assistance is usually necessary, however, to help Mudcnis execute Ihc Meps 
tn order to make a product The whceH on a wheel chair could be coafed with paint and the 
student could run the whjceHjciver a paper surface Use large objects with students who have 
grasping problems Small objects can be glued onto large blocks 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

• If. fM>itible« itie tocber aides in low fttACtioatiif classes and with physically handicapped 

• icfin 'vith sinapte iionoprinu oir press print 4 

• Use the expertise of the art teacher to clarify |Nrocediird( 

• Work in small groups— a "^one-on-one'' approach is most desirable 

PRINTMAKlNG LESSONS: ^ 

Inclitded in this section are the' following: 

• Body Print* 

• Moooprinttng ^ 

• A Fishy Print . * 

• Styrofoam Printing 

• Fruit and Vegetable Printing 

BODY PRINTS 

Btaefit!^ I'or tl«* Child: 

• tn dcvdop c»mc<?n{ralu>n an deiasK, shapes, imcs. ^mi f<?pcutu«^ >-jf patlcrn 

Mftt«ri»h 

• wall paper, wrapping paper (heavy type), construction paper, etc 

• tempera pamu or printing inks (water soluble) 

• **stamp pad'* (made \^ folding paper towels in center of old pie pan) 

• masking lajte to hold paper 

• bucket of water, soap, paper towch, i«ponges, newspaper or brown craft paper 

• paint shim or smocks • / ' 

Tim IVtind ^ e ^ A XX 

• 30 to 40 minuten (adjuii time to meet needs of individuals) 

1 Preparalton Make an etample of someone's handprint which is hirger or smaller tBan tAe 
* students' None of the children's hands should match your ewimple. Decide upon and 

gather the art materials which you will need. ^ 

2 Set*Up; In advance, set up materigls and cover desks or papws with newspapers or brow 
craft paper. Have buckeu and paper towels handy for spills and clean up hiter, Hilp _ 
chiUremto RUt on protective smocks. ^ 

3 Dittiay and uik about the handpriAit example; show children the ""stamp pad ptfottng 
pfOcedttrr.disaias what parts of the body to try and prinufweump^^ ' 

• Have sttKietttt talk about body parts, name the parts and discuss what th^r do 

• Count fingeii, toea, etc, • "* ^--r . 

• Talk about fintm, hands, or footpriiitt and bow tbqrtie wmilar or diffeient 

• Allow chtWienU^ choose the body part that tbcy wish to ^ 

• Gaide chiWrtn ihrough the printing PW** . , ' ^ ^ 

• Have childfen look at and talk about their prints; if they are able to cdmmunicatt 
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4. Demonstrate each stepiDf the printing process with the children — ask a child to repeat 
directions. for his peers. For your demonstration: 

• Make sure tempera paint or ink is thick and not "runny** (consistency of heavy cream) 

• Experiment with mixing colors 

• Show how to blend paints or inks . 

• Show how to clean hands^ etc,« before dipping into new color 

• Discuss and show how the children can repeat the shape to a pattern or more prints 

• Encourage use of bright colors or contrasting colors on all kmds of papers. (Try using 
bright comic papers as backgrounds for an experiment.) 

CHIier SniyeestiowH For Bod> Prints: 

• Use fluorescent paint on black construction paper 

• Make a giant wall mural from individual prints 

• Make large wall murals by, allowing children to work in small groups 

• Make prints on windows, fabric or boxes (use the printed-upon boxes to make a ""secret 
box for treasures**) 

• Make an above<^the-blacVboard banner type mural of your students' body prints 

• Print to various kinds or styles 'of music 

, • Make prints on T-shirts* pillow case costumcs^^or sheet «crcen * 

MONOPRINTIN<; 

Benefit'k For fhc' < hild: 

• tfi pronunc .iA4rc**vss on htH\ s.h ahuI C'»itn 

\falefiaK' 

• 12 X tS^manila. white drawmg or other kmds of paper 

• cookie sheet, plexiglas. inking plate, easily cleaned counter or desk up 

• construction paper for mounting monoprints . 

• thkk tempera paints or printing mk^ (water base) ^ 

• ptipcr towels, sponges, newspapen^, water, s<up 

• paini shirts or smoc|cs^ 

r Umt P«rt(»4 * 
• 30 to 15 minutes (ad;{ust to meet the needs of the exceptionality) 

Tfiiclitiit Procrduee^ 

1 Preparation: Make a monoprini of several topics or designs ** 

2 Set-Up: In advance, mark off desks or counter tops with masking tape into any si7e 
ikstrable for your students. Children will make monopnnts inside this blocked out jirea. 
Arrange mking plates and painufor printing inks. Be sure to arrange a drying area for 

. prinl$ (awny from^ printing area) Help the children to put on their painting smocka. 

3 Dtipiay*and discuss your monoprint examples; demonstrate the monoprinting procedure^ 
Vfiiaw how to roll ink onto the syrface of the inking piate before making a print; discuss the 

use of the roller (brayer) and paint or inks> Be specific about the following procedures 

• Place a small amount of paint onto the inking plate 

• Roll paints or .inks out flatly onto the inking plate before applying to the working area 
; •Cratch' pietiife or design into work area (use slicks, tongue depressors, etc ) 
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• Lay paper over the work area after the picture has been made by scratching into the 
surface 

• Rub surface of paper with clean hands, then lift off carefully /(In some cases, a second 
print can be made, but it is usually lighter.) 

" •Show how to mix colors in order to make new colors (emphasize this, interact with 
students who are able to discuss their discoveries) ' - 
; •Have students discover the difference between original and print-obtajned (reversal) 
4. Options for this activity might include the following ideas: 

• Use music as background stimulation (selections should be limited and repeated in order 
to control the atm<K»phere) 

• Ask children to make lines or shapes to the music ^ 

• Ask children to pretend to be an ";lrtist** when making their prints 

• Encourage students to work largely and cover work area for the print 

• Look at and talk about the product with the child 

• Mount and display work after it is dry 

Other Suggi'stii)nN For Monoprinting: 

• Print on wood, cardboard, paper plates * ^ 
* • Print on giant si/e paper in a group situation 

• l;sc fluorescent paints 

• Mix tempera with soap for interesting printing textures 

• Prmt on cafeteria trays with edible food substances (chocolate pudding, icing, cool whip, 
etc) 

• Vsc ymr wmdows for work surface, then leave the designs for a change of atmosphere tn 
your room 

• Make squares or cyhndcrs from the prints and suspend them from your classroom ceiling 
with invisible filament nylon cord 

• Draw a picture on manila paper, using waterbased markers. When finished, take a wet 
sheet of manila the same si/c as original and place directly on original. Press with hands. 
{>cpcnding on degree of wcmcss.-^tlte image will transfer lo dampened sheets 

A I ISHV PRINI 

HrmfilH trtr !h%- < hild 



• 12 X IH white printing paper, tissue paper or construction pupcr 

• black prmicrS ink. brayefs and inking pKitcs or surfaces <( olorcd inks also mav be used; if 
Mh use water soluble type > 

• newspaper, smp. water, paper towcK 

• wide paint brushes 1" oi I (for use with SPMR groups if desired) 

• pami shirts or smti^ks 

liitir IVfMHl 

« • 2^ to minulCN tetcluding set up and wican up. adjust to meet the needs of the individuat) 
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Teaching Procedures: . 
J. Prepftrttion: Call ahead to grocery store; order a iarge, unsealed fish. Make fish print 
examples with several composition ideas on various colored papers. 

2. Set-Up: Arrange materials in advance of tMre demonstration. Cover desks with newspapers. 
Have children 'wear smocks. * 

3. Focus upon a discussion with your children about different kinds of fish; sho^a short film 
oh aquariums; borrow ^fold fish iti a bowl (look at it, smell, touch, and discuss where and 
how the gold fish lives); iH(e any fish subject which would interest children; demonstrate 
how to print the fish on paper 

• Show how to roll out color tising brayer 

• Show how to apply color to thi^fish with brayer 

• Show how to press the fish onto the paper or how to press the paper onto the fish (have 
higher functioning stiiitents tell you which direction fish will face on print prior to lifting 
print) ^ 

• Show how one or more prints of the fish can be placed on the same paper 

4. Have children look at the shape, texture, and pattern of the fish; mount the fish prints on 
black contruction paper and make an exibit 

Other Suftfestlons for Fish Prints: 

• Make prints with all kinds of bright colors on black paper background 

• Make a fish print on fabric and hang with dowel rods / 
Make small group fish prints on large paper (mural) 

• Ask children to write about or tape themselves talking about their *Tishy print** 

• Make a print.of weird fish from inner earth by allowing children to create a 
background for the. fish after the print dr.ies. Children could alter the basic fish print > 
by drawing on it ^ 

• Make your own aquarium by hanging cut 6ut prints of the fish fcom the ceiling 
•^Make up a poem or story about the fish 

• Dsc any found object, toys« etc., from which to make brayer prints 

STVROFO AM PRINTING 

Benefits I or the ( hiid: 

• "c\v tin- . h;lii l>^1titr■.^,!tHi ihc LoiKopl, ol pnnlin.iking b\ niaking more th<in one of the 



• ■ r;v .i-^c -L''.^ IK in^.* skills 

MateriuK: 

• styrofoam meat plates 

• pencils 

• papers, including cut to size **funny" papers 

• brayers« inking plates, inks or paints (water base) 

• same clean up materials as in other printmaking activities 

• smocks or old shirts 

I imv Periml: 

• 30 to 45 minuter (adjust to meet the needs of the exceptionality) 
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1 caching Procedure: ^ • 

I. Order styrofoam meat |;>iates from grocery store or save styrofoam meat plates of all sizes 
and skapes. Make prints for examples to show children. 
. 2. Set-Up: Follow same basiii procedures as in other printmaking lesson examples. 
3.Sho«f childreii examples of the $ame print on various colored paper backgrounds; demon* 
strate drawing^ on styrofoam and how to make a print: 

• Show how to apply ink onto the bra ye r 

•Stress how to roll the ink carefully onto the styrofoam 

• Illustrate how to place paper on top of inked styrofoam and rub with clean hand, spoon, 

• or a clean brayer 

• Show how to lift the paper gently from inked styrofoam ' 
4. Helpful Hints: 

•Trim edges off styrofoam meat plates and glue on cardboard (optioifal) 

• Pre-cut papers to size of print with 2** border 

• Do not use sharp pencils ^ 

• Be sure to draw letters and words BACKWARDS 

• Use a child to reiterate or redemonstrate the" procedure 

• Encourage use of different papers for backgrounds f 

• Use this activity for Christmas or Valentine*s Day cards, etc. (prc-cut and fold the cards 
for priming) 

Other Suf»>»estions ^x^r Stvrof<Kim Printing: ^ 

• Press objects onto styrofoam plate for texture pictures . ^ 

• Mount the dried prints on black construction paper 

• Print on 4 large old sheet to make a curtain to cover shelves or to make a hanging for any 
area of your room. A quilt-type design can result, if desired 

• Have students exchange their finished prints with ihc other "artists". Create books from 
these collections 

FRI IT AM) VF(;FTABI I PRIMINii 

* Binefits I or the ( hild: 

• lit tji-winp I, u tile ^L•ns,l! tnris 

Materials: 

• prin tmaking inks water soiubie or tempera 'points 

•• rollers and brayers or *'stamp pad" (made by folding paper towels in center of old pie pan) 

• papers of all kinds, sizes, and colors ^ ^ 

• masking tape 

• bucket of water, soap, paper towels, sponges * 

• paint shirts or smocks 

• vegetable and fruit of different shapes 

• Fruit Fresh (optional) 

Time Period: 

• 30 to 40 minutes (adjust time to meet needs of individuals) 
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1 Preparation Colled fruits and vegetable^! and a can of Fruit Vresh Make examples 
Create a bulletin board of prints made by famous artist*; who used fruits or vegetables for 
subject matter. - 

2 Sct-t'p In advance, cover tables ahd arrange materials. Display examples made with 
frttits atid vegetables Make space for a drying area Help children to put on smocks 

3 Use examples ^o motivate children Discuss the kinds of fruits or vegetables used to make 
the prints Cut the fruits or vegetables in half for the children; toUch and taste the fruit or 
vegetable IMPORTANT Stress that (he fruits or vegetables on the printing table art not 
to eat but will be used only for printing Low functioning children will need constant 
supervision for this activity^ 

4 With higher functioning children* look at prints made by famous artists, talk about the 
contdnt, shapes* colors* placement Solicit verbal responses from children, then dcmon> 

. stratc 

• How to apply colored inb onto the fruit or vegetable 

• How to press the object gently but firmly onto the paper 

• How to cover the paper by repeating the pressing process 

• How to create eye movement with color and repeated shapes 

• How to clean off the ol:yect before changing cojors 

• How to take the print to the drying area 

5 Make sure that students* names are on all papers 

f • 
Ofhif S«|»|fvMMmH t«r Ffuit and Vf^HjJblv Prints 

• Use fabnc inks and make prints on T-shirts or an> ivpc of cloth 

• Make a mural or small group prints 

• Make special occasion cards or stationery 

• Create borders on paper tablf cloths, napkinn , etc 

• Decorate old jeans 

• t ammate 12 x IH prints for pj^iccmats 
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FIBER ACTIVITIES 

* 

• ♦ 
' Slitcherv."emb.roidery. rug hooking, weaving, batik, and appliqu* are used" to make or 
decorate ribers. Color. Jine. form; and texture are combined to ;nakc designs and decdrative 

^'^mitive man first used animal hides and , fur to coyir and protect himself. Soon after, 
simple frame looms between two'trees were invented. Man explored weaving over and under 
wilh hides and thfead-like material: It «ias not lopg until he discovered pleasure in decorating 

the fibers which he made. • . rL tu,.^A. 

Children, enjoy the tactile sensations and visual delights of working with fibers, threads, 
beads, buttons, yarns, dyes. etc. Special education children especially find pleasure in weaving, 
stitchery. and fabric collage art activities. ' 

GENERAL GOALS FOR FIBER 
ACTIVITIES: 

GoaU for the fiber activiti^ of the PASE Project are listed bciow. Specific goals varied for 
each teacher according to the exceptionality and individual needs of students. Specific objec- 
tives related to these goals are listed under Benefits For the Child under each activity. 

• 10 increase the child's tactile sensations 

' • to develop 4hc child's understanding of line, color, form, and texture 

• to deveiop*the child's xoncept of ^"over and under" 

• to increase the childVvisual acuity on fibers ^ 

• to increase the child's motor skills , , 

• to increase the child's ability to follow directions 

• to help the child participate in a group activity 

, • to increase the child's, understanding of weaving and stitchery, etc 

• to increase the Child's attention span* - • 

• to increase the child's eye-hand coordination skills 

• to develop the child's sequencing skills ' 

• to help the child experience success V . . ^ i 

' • to hefp the child gain an understanding of rug hooking, batik, dying, or applique 

TYPES OF FIBER ACTIVITIES: 

STirrHKRV FMBROIDFRY 

Stitcherv activities used bv art consultants and social education teachers included th 
exploration of the cross stitch, running stitch, blanket stitch, etc.. on such materials as: 

• Burlap * ^ 

• Open Weave Fabrics 
i Mesh 

er|c \X. ' 
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Rl (; li()OKlN(. 

Manumll^ operated hooking machines v^trc used in sorne special edtication.€la$MKk«or the 
PASE Project Rug hodcing book% are available for details in your local library Highly 
recommended ti the use of the chiid\ my^n design tot4'eate a rug ' ' 

HAWING 

Weaving in^plveii the preparation of a v^arp background into which >areft fibeni are wpven 
over and under in a varic\v of patterns Pulled burlap weaving and wooden frame looms were 
more commonly u^d by art consultants Other types of weaving^ can^ be executed-by using: 

• Paper strip;* , ' • FUior Looms ^ 

• Wooden Box Li>oms • Frame tcKims . ^ 

• Card Board Looms • Backstrap I Oiims ' r 

• Inkle Looms ^ * ^ . . ' 

BATIK Tit DVT ' / ^ ^ 

Folding. l>ing» dipping, and ihe applicauori of waJi on fabrio also was explored on,a limited 
basis m special education classrooms Batik and -Tic Dvc provide a mystchous./'happy 
accident*! approach to making art Both processes can be easily explored in most hmc trl^ 
books '"^ 

APPUQIT / ; 

Man> special education icachers and art consulianis found applying fabric >h4f>cs of varying 
fti/es and colors lo a background surface anlnstani success acuviK Pre-cuf fabrics can be sewn 
or glued onto various backgrounds ' 

TOPICS: . . 

Fiber activiiics may be curnculum-rclaied or nmy fturus uptin self concepts Piv»sible ide^is 
iViight include ' , . . 

• My Name is Me - ' • Fields. C itics^ Focests 

» f Am Part of a Group * " • An Alrplahc View - ' 

• From the Sky Above • Flxpl<^on ^ / 

• Outer Splice People. Places, Things • Abstract De^^gns 

• Wonderful Weavings " «M^^mdows oPihc ^Qrld 

• V9^ooUy Worms ^ . * . 4 ^ 
In most cases, the demonstration of the fabric activity to be explored will provide the 

stimulation, and topics need not be discussed* Younger cnildren often enjoy thp fibcr-aciiviity 
when a topic or idea is presented Music provides a relaxing background to' the process. * 

ADAPTATIONS ^ 

Stitche^. iveaving. and fiber collage arc ideal ways to involve spl^l education children in 
art activities. Working with fibers can help the child in his pb^^l. merjial, and emotional 
development. Like all sm acrivules, modificatiojjs.willjbc needet^Siggestions for each excep* 
(ionality are as foUowsf , " \ • *' . 



• \«K 5 I'f h t% nXirA dtKii^bk n *:^tr4.hil4 fe4.<n<:* vine * ft *m fmd'^tixc «4n ific 
*|^ik:i;durt^ i*hen he k fii^l^bcgmmflj^ r*bcf^^iii<iic% 4tcpcriiH>fi m she i^ea^mg puac^^ wonfic^. 

fairK iidKiU to higtber fufieiiMfting Mutkfti^ >i(mpi« trjmc Un^m% .if c bc>i %uacd ui ihiv gmup 

needed T^iltk and dvmg ^ jr Iv ^dJlpwd far ^reat^ng 4fr>lr;ac! denignx i!K*^Mcy;h«ldren A 
'lettiired b^^lfruund s\tftA^x t-^ mmi suiuble (tuidcsiudcoH <^s<«*» v^^^itk ctpc/^encc^ f rtc»*uf* 
' 4fc SPMR"chddt^ft Ut um%<h jnd f<f>pt»nd vjrjiou'/ ^ 

ison kv'd Cirtiirp pM|CwH-a^ r cvumitiiwdcd ^ HiiidcnH ^himId;XMrli in j plrj-ani ^r«4 tundttc- 
Ui MK*4l ifticMUiun I %pcf'<m«?Vi!i w«th iabo^t; upc 4«.m<i»tfv f ^t Jihcsc thiWrcft 4% 
4\v%i«^H wah ♦4hef ftiif*tt.ti Mf >4miJrTpp<fd^Mudcnu I ntour igc fC^piwnbdiU and 
tumpklion 

* Dcm4»n*i*ji< Uir^ km^f;f pcruirf*^ »%tc \o thai ^ludcni^v.tnn^i H> ^Utt the 4i;livii> 
l^e^iV.dcnK it»Vepc.n and dcttitmstiniic iimctttuns iJ^cU'p #«f idmg chari^ 4nd juSko 
<Av^f foR vhildren u> ujc 4iicf jfl»iiu1^1(kmo«af u^n M^dcraic Napcrvismn yttU help ihc 
jliddrcn. carm ilimugii the prt^per xeMucni^ng or-^iiepv u% Ut\U^ Jhts j^tiHip en|OVH j i;h4ii|ir 
(fom p^per upe kvumv -i» i^ibcr 4C«»vH!e^ < tn he u^d lAjilr Knife problem wiib ihi^^group 
limit len|Eib^f4Mit»rkiti|e pe*j»«d ^Mjh.u ^ladririt^ d** n^jTh*-^' ma<^t 

• Airr0*»e^4mpkH fib^f atHvr i;4vb tc^ 

• B€|m ^«th ^^ilfagc and ni^i*e «*> :^ip<y ^c^i^ng fH'^*f*r f r^irfij^ fib/u s»ri**.«*ji^»« jf'ihcj t? 

.FIBFmj I SSONS: 

• i * 

liH»6d<?d mihi> >«:i^H^^.^?c O^- s.it«,<v*rjfi^vt. ^ K^-' u *l r \N!t\t I ^.MITH rs.M4l 

Fulled W***^*^*"!^* 

• t?^pK^fjm tXeif i«d < .d«t ^ 

• Ui^Jbn {)e^<i|Xi^ 

• S^|tlp4r<£t P*»rsis's^* * 

• SljjChejn. 

• l/evi ( *b^»^ M^'*^*^ * 
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• Urfc. Wuiil needier with hi$ 
•'fi#f >arn ■ 



. I l*fcpvir;jiii«*«i Make c*4niplcs on irurmuN ^tiiich*:^ wfurkcd onto 4 buthip simple Prc*cttt 
hufUp mt0 Kxunfle^ iir^^hoiHs If possible, h.»v4r Hjmc vimplcs of compkicd ^cavtiigs for 
' cliiMfCfi to look M and touch B^ifru* 4 m4gnijf>tng gb^s or micf<>sco|»c« 
1 5*c^ t p %rr4n|c m4lcralt h^r c4^> 4C^^^ 

t Ml0tit%4t«r ^hildnsn l>> (i>4tking at if^bra v.uim Ihriiui^h Uic magniCvtng gUvs look 4U 

4 ikmomiMic ihc following -* / 

• Ho* 10 pwil thrc*ids from ihi buirljf' ^ ^ ^ 

♦ Ho*fc <o Jcj%c tfnoittgit ^|uv^* ^« **»^dcf rci^c tu >*iih ru^ i.4fn ihaMdtd onio'u needle 

♦ lUm |o create ijirioiti^ , * 

• How lo add bC4ds »ind xc*<«in^ > ' 

^ l^ltv-ufugc ^tixldrcn Ho %p4ic omI nHcii? ptiNvd jrca^ d««Urcmh ind nnikc^cm of 

^ \U%mi ibc byrhip |>u>du«.t ^iih >U4ifH *fc*HKit S iU» 01 on )iop of hcivv <c^it^ut6, also, a 

^m4ll do^d n>d t.in b< pitud nlkrough 4 puikd iro .»i the Kop ol tbc/M:avmg 
™ I % hubal thtf ^tijldrvn\ luriisibtd pnMlwt/^ - * 

• C fciVi? ^m im ^ t* V pulkd buH.3p pr«i^i)i4.i^ osd j^Mic onto fol«kd o.ikiiijt^ii' cards, 

• Sc^l 01*1 osNi^f kind-* o« Uibm^ %hM m %k<c pfiHing ihrvMds -tor sirnxbr projects 
-^•*C omh^nt w«h pulkd thscad *.i}ir»c^ 

« Vk t*»\t tjihKms Of %lKiH^ NimngK mtR* opt?* ptiiikd lhr4:,id .ut* iv 

J, 
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• fnine loom*^ «iiy size that iiudent!^ can work on in a group comfortably (may be canvas 
Mretcbm or wooden f^amc) 

• yani» and itriAfi various weights and textures 
« Want needles - size #IB and #13 

• flat shyftles - cardboard pieces or fljit wood strips 

• **add Otis*" bea&, feathers, wire, plastic strips, (optional) 

ttmt Period: » * 

> 2$ to 40 minutes (excluding set up and clean up) This could easily be an activity to which 
siadents^could return during their free time. 

Teachiag Procedure: 

1 . Preparation: Order "^Weaving*" fitm« gather and place yarns in boxes; place loom on sturdy 
surface and wrap thcloom. Start the weaving. « 

2. Arrange nuitertaib and room for experience. 

3. Motivate by showing the Htm on ^ving or initiate a discussion with examples ifi order to 
show the range of^^weaving pdssibhttes and procedures, 

4t DemofWtnrte various knou a^ weaving procedures. 

$. Oiscusi and demonstrate shapes, textures* and how to incorporate *'add-ons/^ 

6. When fiiiished, the weaving may l>e mounted on dowel rods or' left on frame. 



IHher Suggestions ilhor t^ ea^tng: 

• Combine individual weavings by stitching them together in ord^to make a giant wall 
murat 

• Choose a topic or direction for the weavings (e.g., seasonal colors, geometic shapes) 

• Weave bookmarkers, scarves, hot pads* etc 

• Wetv^i on wood (use nails for securing wrap) 

. • Weave between two trees out of doors with wire or heavy cords« etc 

FABRIC PAINTING 

Befi«ril\-f or the C htid: _ y 

• U} provide the ^h^nnvv tr» e^^fHJfjmcni ^^ith -*»irr*nis nKih% 24*^f;v 

• t»< <;nh,tncc cvc-hand c*>t}rdfmiiii»>ti 

Material!^: 

• large solid color sheet or fabric square ' 

• markers 

• crayons, thinned acrylics, pa^&teK. inks, dyes* watefcolor\ 

• ^ater. soap, paper towels, smocks, newspapers 

lune Period. > 

• 25 to 30 minutes (excluding set up and clean up) ^ -^s, 

Teaeiiing Procedure.^ * ^ 

1 Preparation Gather materials and create a picture of yourself on a corner of the sheet. 

2 Set-Up: Have s^heet spread out on floor with lots of newspapers underneath Arrange 
iniateriaL^. for working in containers 



) Suiga^icd motiMliOnal t^piv "1 Am Pait of a CJmup . discuss wuh ^(tidi^nt^ whai tmkei 
them ufiU)yely ^^rbemiMCilviJv" \uch 4%, hatr color jnd lexiurc. face >h;ipc. gUi^«. eje eolor* 
tic ; ^xphin ihai ^hc pto^i 1% a group ur porUiitt; but that ih«y art «4ch the artttt 
III chairge of p^mttng them^fvt^ ^ 

4 Hav« ^itidenu lie In a row on ih^ ^heci thai just eji«.h oite's head and yppcr body Aft m 
the %hi^^l \sk trther Mudcnti 10 lfa<c around ihem Pui artoiher fow of siudenf^ above thai 
ro* H» thai thc> >ecm to be behind ihc ttrM fom m a cSas** pitiufe Commae until all 
Miidefiw are drai^n miu ihe %heci. 

5 f sll in Ihc outlines i*ith %4r«iii'» vn^u* ^omptcir I hi? pt)t U4il 

6 I tuikat and diM:«v% the fevulK l)*^pl;t> the pn>dtt*;i m a htwetn.id^ ifmiQ «if paper frame. 

I 

• I ^e ihi'fc awtsvav lo caimnriate ihc >tudv *ii jHifU.jss^ 

• The '»heei hMi$mft taut bacicd i*Oh !f«l?<)fif«Ji^ i^ii fm%,hmt 'i^mhx^ 

• The cnurw b»>d>"i.\**s it^e i(jr..«t;ar pJiismed. i.-t 4.-«»^t'*r<-4 hf*.. ^<M!5i-.hii:if ifHlf ^Sij^oc** b»-)dv self- 




. if»s,iiii idl<;%ifg.'> h.<* o-»n^?ii^U!C%l 

• t < mn^an UhtfC^ and p.3H.heH>i^ ch^iihij(»f .><s^i i*^.^*^ tnibi^ii^: i^.-iv^m dc^«|lfi% 

♦ l%N)ti i:(r„i>#irft pa- iiife^ on cUith. sttrlch oljji:^ mi h-<?x>? l>*>m d*.^^*?? r*^s like b*lf«!5crfc 
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4« WiE« ACTivrriES 

•tiHrfilik tm lie riiiy.- 
« iMdl|Miptf» ilie oottfief the tteltet 

• iiiii a pr««i t»ie fof $cf«jp myim piec«i >• 

• dd dmi Of tarfc pmx of muiJin 

• imi 

. / 

• 25 io 30 ininttici 

I gr ^ tnitioii GfttlMnr old oddsHUidHmdi {Hooof of cm^ofti Uic old cloth to make ramipie^ 

2. MtMilllM^^ ^p*^ ien^iiper onto fJM«t. Ammfe fcmpt of myowi and 

MoimiiHM^ DiMMi Ike lo)pic for dnwingi to Ibe nmde on the sandpaper fef.« tMifs. 

aatmatit floMn, tamiii* mit*pofU^Vk tie ^ Demomtraie tine foNowtng ^ 

*tUm iladeaia work iarfelfy on itM^MIP^r aad pmt the crayons heavily onto tbe 

laadpi^ (tltt niore era>oft iiiadt ti^ 
« Maoefaadpapeir* drawii4tiiidedoiini« on tlw sheet a^ press arilh hoi^dry iron (be sure to 

aee a heavy pad of nevrspapets heneath the shnei> 
• Use a pretend ^'^iMiic anuMT with yooofer children when >tw hh up the sandpaper. 

Maijtag tmnsfers of iIuk kind ddffhts yoant children 
4 Talk ahoat what happened and hoar the Itansfef was made Look it the leiture on the 

Di^iiay the fintihcd product tn ume type oT paper or wooden fnimc 

iHirr S*it<*^fi0ii* tut* S$miik§f€.i Wimumt 

• Cicate a qiiilf design 

• Use any iheme or idea as mofivaiion 

• Make a «enes of long vertical paneh tn order to decoiate the room 

• Ask for permti»4on to use window blinds and create borders or p^itcrnii 

I 
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Mtitifiili- 

• lifft fMWt of iWirlAp — iiuisr be vtrefcbed on a fwme or fefi kmc 



• scmp mattnsl for tpplkiiie coeiiio«uii| 

I rrt^iKW^ Orter ^-Stilchefy'* film mW in mdhMnct of the project: Divikle lirfe bwflip 
piMetmQimioii»rorslit€liifi|(«p^^ I2"i ll") lfpo«ible,iiiviCeajMifeiit«|» 
cftatet sthciiery to «i«tl iiidh^^ 
Z Set*Up: Afwiae a imkii« «m on « bif|e l«Me Hug yinnis (pre-cut string leflflbi) from 

mt rftdu trrange iieedte aad iipiiior «re^ 
I SnuMted tapk for mottvation, "^My Name is Me^': show a 'ISiitebeiry'' film; dkplay pro- 
completed example; diicuift tMagft fttuienu like to do or are important to tiiem and bow to 
^'symboiixe'' ihem; ei, ""Playing in tbe snow*" would indicate snowflake, sled, or a 
mow man as^bott. ; 
4 Ha«e irb^reo write their namei and draw tbe lymbob directly onto tbe bnrfaip iMth the 

maipc marken V 
$ Dtmonstrate the vtrkms stttchet. empbasuing diRerent texture* in* designs created; 

encourage use of color and texture; show bow to applique, it that Is to be pert of tbe letson. 
6 When the |roup project i« complete^ Hnish outside edges by lewtng mth dowel rods or 
stretch on a frame ^ * 

IHlNfr ^Miffif^tbaH t^m Ht«fcber%; 
« Indivtduat burUp pieces can be seamed t<^ther for one large hanging 

• Giant **iampler'* can be made using colonial motifs and students names 
« Students can stitch their names and outline tbe name with various stitches 

Make your burlap for the stitching project tbe sixe of a bboksbelf or storage area which 
needs covering 

• Ask parents to sew individual W % 24*" panels into lined book carry^alb 

• With higher functioning children* use embroidery thread and needles to create their 
names and symbols on jeans or T-shirts. Cheese cloth garments (usually shirts or blouses) 

' can be puivKased for children who would have difficulty sewing on more solid.materials 

• Use plastic screen instead of burlap for variety in some cUisses ^ 

• Use rug yam on lar|^» open-hole mesh ^ 
« Use nicknames* fint or last names, or all three names 

• Trace and stitch your handprint or footprint using burlap squares and heavy yams 
INSECT FABRIC COLLAGE 

Beat flti^ For Ike Child: 

• lo ♦stimulate tactile i»cn?auons \^ 

• to mcreinc awareness of insect:^ 

• develop c>C'hand coordination 

• to increase selection and pacing skills 

• hi increase awareness of shape, jcoIot, and placement 
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« Celine lawdpnper 12 

« |M«-ait Cibrtc %hMpe% iusc ^ ^4f iei> of ^olojr 4!hI p;ii{ern) 

• Ebncf fliie 

• initio m»rl«fi (old 

l,Pfi;q^tiO(i Seka Urfi^ pictures {curd type) of imcm from your library, if poftiibte, 
mute ft cofivefMiidii mitMui(n comer tt^mg famous f^intings of insects and modeli of 
iwiect* Gather and ptennit fabric i^hapet. Make an oiample. 

3 Set^Up Arralige matertah for coftveniHsm acce«^ 

1 Motivate tlie children by iookinf at and discusiinf tnsecu that were p«imed/»culptiired* 
^ prtated by fatiMm artistic involve children in latMng about what they »ee in the art 
work, how it was created, and elements which they like. Use the library resource picture 
cards to identify the kinds of insects as well as parts^and function 

4 Show your ^nampht of an insect coilage glued onto sandpaper and demonstrate 

# How to select the fabric shapes for parts of the insect 

• How fabrics differ ih texture (have children close their eyes and touch their hair, sktn« 
cloihiik <ksk« etc) Describe the differences or simitaritiet 

a4{ow to arrange the ilesign of their insect shapes and color onto the )«andpaner 

# How to apply the Elmer's glue 

• How to Ciitline the insect with magic marken^ (thi» fives a visual cff^rct similar to a 
Rouault fsainting) 

5. took at and discuss end products with the ch%s Have children make an c)(hibit of their 
own insects 



Other SufEg«stion\ for Inseci fabric fS^llaRe: 

• Make fabric o^lages of animals, peop{e,jplaces« or things 

• Make a giant insect 

• Create abstract fabric collages on all kinds of textured backgrounds 

• Make fabric collages on rocks 

• Pin fabric collages onto jeans* sweatshtris« etc.; ask parents to sew on the designs created^ 
by their children 

Make a fabric collage neural for the entrance way to your school ^ 

• Study artists who use fabric to make art . . 

• Invite a local craftsman who us& fabric to demonstrate for your class 

• Cover giant-si/e styrofoam packing for TV's, etc., with fabric and use for blocks to invent 
spaces 

• Take ^r class to a museum in order to look at fabric art, collages, etc 
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CERAMICS ACTIVITIES 



Tic hiMMr> <*l mjtn k iin«(|ucK bimnd to ihc hiMorv of ceramics C cramioi is more %mp\y 
6ti\ned 4% m m aciivitv m *hK:h objects arc made of.<la> and ihm made %olid through the u%e 
of hc4t C U> i\ dug from the >urf jcir of the earth 

P^SK daUrovim teachers and their ^.tudcnin engaged m scttlptmg. modehng. and ihrowlng 
im the mhtcl to %h«ipe elav 

The kiifd% of ikv and the many ii>es *.4n be researched Hpcafic details on glaring, firing, 
ti^ . 4M i^^Mi-lirloc^ in b«iolks and fron^ the art teacher The lesson ideas which follow in thts 
wtion *eie developed bv ttsinjj eafthcns*are. 4 low fire cfa> 

GENERAL GOALS FOR C ERAMIC S 
ACTIVniES: 

CiodU fof the c^f 4tnk^ activitiev ul the P\Sh Proieci are Usi^d below Specific goals varied 
lor each feacher acctuding to the e%cepttonalti> and individual needs of students Specific 
ob|ect>t*es related to these goals are listed under Benefits Vvr the C huld with each activity 

• to help the child develop motor coordination 

• to promote the child's use of t)oth hands * 

• 10 help the child understand three'dimcn^monal concepts 

• to help the child concentrate on form and texture 

• 10 help the child with sequencing skills 

• lo increaM! the child s development of conceritration skilK 

• to provide the child with a |i)>ful learning etpenenct / 
to increase the child's understanding of a punier > role 

• it:* enrxch the child s lactik sensations 

» to help the child understand the concept of cbs 

• to provide a kinelic learning etpcriencc for ihc child ^^nkmf *4n iht poller s wheel 

• lo enpand the child's perceptual awareness 

• la h^lp the chftd cuprevs his feelings 

• to msiease the child s self-confidence 

TYPES OF CERAMIC ACTIVmES: 

In order tM m«idel cl*% the ftiih?*«n^ mciN^^^ h:iirr been used by teachers in special 
education ^!js»ro*vms 

• BAM TYPI The mcth^jd of roOmg smjli twIK ot cla> ind connecting them togctlicr to 
form a se^sel or objieci * 

• PI NiC H T VPt The method of placing thumbs into the center of a ball ol cla;^ followed b> 
P«nching thumb and forefinger together to squee/e out a clay form 

• SI AB T YPI The method of Oattening out clay into a tile like form for texturing, etc 

• WlltH THBCWN TYPI The iHethod ofplacmg a ball of clay crntoa piHter\ wheel m 
order to male « cerjmns vessel bs us»ng potter's i*heet pr^H.edures 



CERAMICS ACTIVITIES 4» 

' '■ i< 



TOPICS: 



Tlw moit common topks suggested for use whh specM 

• ARUMb * Texture Pictures (for tiles) - 

• Ptople • Pressed Flowers and Objects 

• IttsU (upper torso) (for tiles) 

• Body Parts * Containers (bowls, cups, vases) 

ADAPTATIONS: 

Listed below are adaptations to the lessons included in the ceramic section: 

If MR, TMR: Trainable Mentally Retarded studenu often respond well to any art projecl 
brovght into the.classrpom, but the response to clay is particularly high. Most students want to ^ 
complete more than 'is required. A step*by*step demonstration should be done for these 
studenu. TMR retention level is high for this activity. Directions for clay procedures rarely 
need repeating, or redemonstnition. Studenu like "feed back** and to have their products 
displayed. EMR studenu nTsp respond to clay, work with extreme enthusiasm. Concentration, 
listening skilk and careful work liabiu are motivated by the medium presented. Lower 
functioning students need guidftnce on how to work the clay with their bands. Much auistance 
is needed if a pottefs wheel is used. EMR and TMR students progress rapidly when many fine 
motor coordination activities in clay are provided. Students work seriously ^nd tiike pride in 
their products often giving attention to details and placement. When working with nature, 
deUtIs are often correctly applied from student observation and understanding.^TMR studenU 
have a tendency to be real perfectionists about their clay tiles. They prefer rerolling and 
reworking their designs rather than accepting their first attempt. They enjpy texturing on top 
of work or smoothing out **mistakes.** Instructions shQuld be simplified and repeated carefully. 
EMR and TMR students love making clay animals of any kind. Use films, real animals, or 
posters as motivation. 

SPMR Cookie cutters used to cut out clay forms are rec<3mmended. Students need help in , 
rolling out ctay, pressing, and removing it. The tactile pleasure is satisfying to this group. 
Touching, feeling, and seeing approaches cain be used with this category for a potter's wheel 
experience- Slow, repeated movements, sounds, and textures can involve the SPMR students. 
Touch and movement stimulate iTnd expand the students* perceptual learning experience. 
Much assistance is required in this and all clay activities. Clay is a joyful tactile and kinetic 
eiperfence recommended for this group. 

SI f ) Because of their.wide range of interests and abilities, this group can be given their choice 
of subject area to depict in clay. Students often exhibit great artistic ability on the whole, and 
their attention span is dramatically longer than most special education studenu. Very elaborate 
and detailed images can 4ffterge. Students often work calmly and very well for extended periods 
of ttme Social interaction, stufdent exhiHts, and sharing of ^tccomplishmenti Should be on- 
going 

I r> Learmng Disabled students alj;d respond well to motivation examples. They can discuss 
the concept of texture very well. They can create very beainiful design arrangemenu on their 
tiles Most studenu will choose to use a limited number of tools and manipulate them in various 
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%iy& 10 crcjiie diffcrtnt icxiurck The rc-siponiic lo the day \% often overwhelmingly fKHtiive 
Many stud4;nis will desire to do more than one iiie. Younger LD i»iudeni$» can be introduced to 
more tools and texture objects. On occasion, younger L D students will tend to c^tpertment with 
a wide range of tools rather than explore (iNC^tble outcomes with one too! When making 
figures, ask students la use their own body to iilbi^irate a sleeping person Using the lying figure 
concept eliminates any frustration that might aVJse when trying to get the figure to stand 

HI \RI\Ci IMPMRH) All clay activities can V used Demonstrations should bt* ^low, 
clear, and repealed. The combined tactile and visual ^periences make for a highly stimulating 
art activity. Students learn quickly through clay dembmtraiions Hearing impaired students 
love ex;hibits and museums. The~poiicr\ wheel also is ^ptivating for them 

■ \ 

VlSt \1 i V IM'PMKI O Use many examples of clay foi^s or sculpture for the student to 
touch. Work through clay project using your hands over top x^f the student's hands Most Clay 
activities can be adapted or modified. Teach through /'fekP* and form The moist clay 
combined with textures provides a delightful mode of expression for this child Three-dimen- 
sional sculptures of body or facial expression can be expressed '^werfully by older visually 
impaired students. 

PMVSK \l I V M APPl I) These students respond very.we^| to motivation examples 

Students can be encouraged to develop vocabulary as they describe texture. Students are able 
to indicate other examples of texture and how they feel A box frame can be used for students 
to faciliatate rolling out the clay almc»t as much as creating the textures on the lUes. Students 
may wish to make a recognisable scene or.object rather than just create textures on a tile Clay 
for physically handicapped students is not a common medium. Therefore, time must be allotted 
for pure tactile experimentation. Salt dough is recommended for this group because it is both 
soft and easily manipulated. Students like to add many details and textures Use plenty of 
visual examples, pictures, or films to supply a rich visual^ resource of imagery ideas 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 



• Use moist, pre-mixed, low-fire clay (earthenware) 

• Use one-fire glazes when available to complete clay products 

• Salt dough and bread dough can be used as a forerunner to clay 
^ Expose students to all kinds of modeled and sculptured forms 

• Visit a museum to look at original clay art works 

CERAMIC LESSONS: 

ificluded in this section are the following lesions developed by CAN DACE SMITH, Visual 
Arts Consultant/Instructor for the 1981-82 PASE Project: 

• Clay Cutouts With Pressed Flowers 

• Texture Tiles ' . 

• Clay Animals or People 

• Pinch Pots 
Ceramic Wreaths 
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CtAV C tiTOtlTS WITH PRESSi^D FLOWERS 

• la «k%«l0p fine f riH* mut^r AilH 

• Ub or ovw ftre cfay 

• roim,«idt fikks, iki toll 

• ««kiit or cooiLk catim 

• phMttk ttiatm 

« flOmf»» ^INBCdl. fTftiM* 

• yam 

• smocks 

• water. fotp» paper towel* 

• attMpapen. erafi paper^ or oi) cloih 

• hiivia 

Jim Ptf io4i 

• 10 10 40 mifiaf es 

Imliiat Pwfiiiim « » . * « . 

1 Pieflaratioii ColJect !n«iertiH> resetfch and colkct lii kind* of flowtr*, wecdi* imic»> 
Make tevent cwmpto witb diffeftni *fcaped tile« and naliwal malentb. ^ ^ 

2 Sel*U|r Cover ubfca and desk* with oewpaper, ctaft paper, or t lie backside of oil dolb* 
Omde the day into fumd^sized balK Armoic the nature objicctt for easy tclecfioii 1^ 
diildrefi 

3 Moiiiratiofi 

• Ask aodenu to touch nafute tmumh 

• DiKiifa tlie textyre» 

• look (^Mally at the etampkik 

4 Qemooitrate 

• How to flatten the clay ball and roll it out ^ 

• How to c«t ^he shapes or use the cookie ciittct* 

• How 10 cowr the clay with wa* paper or Saran Wiap before ptessinf in naiiirc objects 
(hands or roller ow be used to apply pretsare lently m the ««rfac«) 

• How to lift off the wat paper or Saran Wrap 

• Kelp ftadents mate a b<*!^ at the top of thetr clay piece 

5 Opiiom forlhiia leifoit 

• Fiimhedprodatets can be dried and fifed ^ * 

•Sutas and sbdiac can be used to contpiete the products if glares are not used 

• Haat clay 'pieces from rods or sticks in nwbile faihion 

CNbc^ Safgfstiaiks t'or Clay C^afawl%: 

• fkhtac lipe to suapewd objjecu in a dtiplay case or ta front of the window The day 
appaart to flaai aiid can inovt freely 

« Cncomti tt^tom sliapa catoaU or use shapes lektim to math concepts 

• Si«daM cat pram olB tattly ill lie efe^ 

• Oimhiaa words with formi 

• Make a pmade from ailarfe slab. aIlowin| cbtktrca to textufo each form 
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S2 CCRAMtCS ACTIVITIES 



TEXTl RE TII.ES ' . 

■«Mffil% i-iir ike i'kMx > , 

• u» <l<:*tff**|r* fiuc ariij gross nmar skills • ^ ^- 
» t«> 4t'vcl%i|* an undt^rManiling 4»f "texture" in a cognMrvc ind tacttic sense 

* • pir<n?ik * i^fenmcnt.tr* iimc using cltv , « • ■ 

• kiki fire or owi cUy <itte fetdy mixed, moitt clay) 

• rolkrs cm from dovvcls (roHinf pinl with moving fiandles are desinble) 

• ittajjl tofethcr flat frames made from V* stoelt for studcnu with limited arm use (tape or« 
saewt to table wHh bench vise* If poatlMe) 

• oaktag shapes (cookie ctilten for lower functioning groups) / 
« plfitk' straws 

• toots for creating texture ^paperclips* sticks, keys, nails, screws, etc. 

• hurge tray forcing completed tiles 

• yam with which to hang tiles 

• sanocks 

a soa|i, waters puffer towels 
.•knives 

Tifae VtfM: - 

• 30 to 40 mmutes 

Tfachini Procfdttff : 

1 Prc^ration: Have a 'Texture Treasure Hunt'* with the students. Use their objecU to 
nuike examples 

2 Stl*Up^ Cover ubies or desks with heavy craft paper or back of oil cloth. Divide the clay 
inio hand'iimt balls (Keep clay motst m plastic ) Place texture objects (bark, fur, 
materially wood, etc ) into 4 bag or box for easy use by children. 

I Motiviation ^ 
« Ask students to touch the examples of texture tiles and to describe how they feel 

• Discuss the word **texture*' and what it means Explain to your students that they will 
create a textured surface on a piece of rolled out clay or tile 

4 Demoftstiate 

• How to create a tile by wedging and rolling out the clay; partially flatten the clay ball 
with the heel of the hand and then flatten further with rollers (Use sticks at side to 

^ maintdun an even thickness } 

• How shapes may be traced around lo make the tile 

» Tfie number of way's which students can use to create texture with the same or different 
tools 

• How to u«e a plastic straw tamake a hole in the top of tile for hanging 

• How to inche jthe student's name or initials on the back of the tile 

• How to place the finished product on a tray to dry 

5 After the clay is fired, use thinned tempera paints or wood stains to color nhe tiles. Seal 
with polyurethane or shellac (Gla/es may also bo used ) 

CNtNTf >iii|tf^ti0fi^ lor fesfurt Tlles^ 

- • Make texture tiles and mount them on wood for gifts 

• Make a texture tile mural in a wooden box 

a Make texture tiles for a class table top project 
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. C LAV ANIMAlS OR PEOPiyE t 

Benefits For ikt CkiM: » 

• to provide a "guided iliscoviery" experience in clay 
V to dcvcWp sequencing and lisicning skills , J ' ' 

• .to develop fwie motor skills 

• *to relate to larger themes /oo. \vildlife, etc, * 

■ - ' <• 

Maleriab; 

• yin or oveif fire clay or plasticene 

• tdigM depreafon or other fkt wooden sticks 

• wmnA iwMH tools — nails, forks, pencils, skewers, etc. 

• smocks 

• S9ip» water, paper towels 

Time Period:. ^ 

• 30 to 40 minutes . ' 

* , "t < 

Teachiag Procedure: ^ 

1 . Preparatioftt Gather picturos of animals or pictures that show different kinds of body paru 
- - or people in different positions. Make an example. « 

2. Set-Up: Use a large flat surface for students to place completed work. Large drying trayt 
also will make nice working'surfaces. Cover desks or table surfaces. Have students Rut on 
smocks to protect clothing. * . ... 

3. Motivate with large pictures or a short film to initiate discussion about animals; Nvt 
studenu imitate the way animals move, sUnd, or sit; discuss the differeftt kinds of ears, 
tails, fur, feathers or hair, and other body parts. If making figures of people, have each 
student assume a different pose. Discuss sontfe of the ways people differ, such as hatr» 
clothes, height, etc. , v - . „ 

4. Move to work area and demonstrate the steps in forming an animal or person from a tiall 

of clay: .. j * ' 

• Sjiape a hand-sized wad of clay into a ball and then roil it into a cylinder 

• Change the cylinder into a rectangular prism by droppingMt on a flat surface and 
Hiktening one side at a time . ^ 

• Square off ends by hitting on desk top . r 

• To form the animal, grasp the clay so that all fingers become sensitive to the thickness of 
the clay 

• Asking children to "pinch'* does not always work as well. Children squeeze or meu too 
hard at times, causing head or arms, etc., to fall off X 

• Help the child to keep the neck of the figure thick X 

• To make an animal, grasp the clay with bo.th hands (using all fingereTand pull from 
opposite ends. Shape a head at one end and form a tail by gently lai^wlng off the cl^ at 
the opposite end ^ ^ . r • 

• Lay the "animal" on its back and help the child to divide the underside into four equal 

• • Cut halfway down through the underside of the "animaP* block on these lines; push all of 
the clay in each of the four sections toward its outside corner ' 

• Taper off each section into legs (first make the legs short and strong before trying to 
model long-legged creatures that will sund) • 

• For people figures, after the head is formed, cut througlj the bottom part of clay block up 
to the mid-point to make legs 

■ ■ * 

o ■ 53 , ■ • 

ir • ■ L- 
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ACnvITIES 



• CMii^^wui»iiiuiiiMitw»Oitte UprndofTand 
prnM^nuil Gj hify p^O body jMuns ffom lli^iibole ratlier thM «d<! on ptru 

• AdidilMinm ^ 

^ Miifcp 1 10^ fini* a<|ii«fi --v : 

• Mftfci iikit box ^ fifi or bodi for aiiiiiiiib 

• Wim mtiqB$ piopit, biirc ditid foctn on kmm\t fAmily. or famout people 
' a Mafet ciiyYiMpid Of ' MMlct 

^ • MH itt ft Uvt MAinat at a maijiditkm 
a Tal» clay oil a field trip 10 the farm. ;oo«^c^^ 

s * 

PiSiCH POJH 

l«iiefli» Far ibe I bifd:^ * ^ 

* ■ •> ^ . ■ 

Maffriab: a 
a craft pipar« ntwspaper, or-oil cloth 

• ovaii or kiln fire day 

* a ftrioM took or objcim for creaitiif texture M , 
a nim ft t f / 

• ioap, aratcr« paper. toarci» 

» 

Ttaat Period: ' * 

30 to 40 mmutes Y I 

.' . * * ' ^ 

TcachiAf Proctdare^ . 
t « Make a **mtiit'* exhibit of pou of all kind» Dtaplay picture^ of poti^ on a btitk^in board 
Make axampka with dilTefent thapea. T 
^ 2. Sei-Up; Divide cby into haadsiiEe chunki. Cover taMea or de«ki antii proiMivt. craft 
papai^or backaide of oil doth Uic several dtfferefit completed eiamplea fnd lome poiterV 
art worib to act as a vvuiil motivattoo for the chiUtfea 
3 hhu tha.moiivatioii« demMUlrate the followlim; ^ ^ / - 

• Haae cfeh chUd roU kii lamp of day into a smooth ball by s^oariof tbe chUd horn to cap 
Mi haadja aimiad thii outside of t>e dp}^ to mamuin tbe roimdad shape 

• Show bow to use the tbtimb to make an indaitatiQii in tbe center of the ball while 
keepiaf fintan oa the OMtside of tbe ball At the same time, have each stttdeatlMaie the 
ball ta his hawT as he cacefatty thins a^pd ttretohes the pot*t walb with oth& hand 

• Show how the jjU's walls may be straifht or curved 

\^ • Show ]^ textyre may be added to tbe sarface with toob 

a To vary the pi^h pot method* sHow how to use i thick dowel rod to make a hole m the 
. center of the clay ball Rollj^ on iu side with a ttick in the i:enter of the day. and jpresa 
' a^t^tiy as you rdUbe pot back and forth 

Oflber SintsfkMia frit Pinch Pali; ^ / 
i aj£ombina pinch' pou into one larfp strticturt 
<f^eatttre thp ootsidhe of tbe |nh\ . * 
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m* 

• day Of %iU dMifh muidc fr^rn t\mt. *4tr?. ami / ' . 

• ciom 

• tittliag ((ikmut lihijpeii. jbo«t i 

c.^* Uffe «rA>* for ^^fiMi«d waifit *^ _ 

• imp. mtm, iMjpvr 

1 f*f«|ittmi«a«t fujmpie «i 4 s^bfcdith iind utiscf obic*;^!^ made tmm c% or sail 

2 Skt^l p Cmcr I4ble wuh nc*iiiMP«*f «f |Mptr; mike dnnmt sh^pc* from paper and 
tibri mth ittudeniv iai»it€>- smdenrs put un 'imacls^ 

• Mat«vaii«ifi 

• Brm$ ^utiktH t0 4 ^tnmt Ui>i^mtm, h^vc ihem m ciiif^lc; diKui^s v4ftoy% shapes^ 
*h0i* e«4mpilc: a«?d jifiipbm 10 i»iudanH itwii ihtsc b*^?? shape* tbaU^, lube*. snaEci, etc >)• 
^nH be tt*t^ %^ ntiilc ittc ^fcgmnmg of ihc%t mt^Mhs, shxm hmxs and ^egelablet 
t*» ilic %!iudeni> Mk^^ %iuitnih io*hU!d ibc object * 

• itmm vh^pet «.«ith,Uf h*«dif mtnt-irtiicnis air?d !»njr« v^xtri ^m^M )nr>»><»i?<rf€ms iHi^ band* 
<ind f\npct^ 

• "^hn^ %tuitnn htm h> pb<;r ^mi i^:.»^s^n ibt ^jRjrfcc ;*utund pjpc? d^unini »sng fof the 

«*>»N>w» ^lujd^ni-s pnn»;>j„4nd la?m ifi^tH, nuts,, -.md 's^ib^^h^^in b^,$Uachcd 

u> the i**<!4lh / . 

• IC u%«ing Mil d«#uih %bi»i* hn^ cUne^ s^taJ bv pt^c^^m^ thtm icnto ihd Mem *nd 
biiif^<4)m cnd% Cf^r ^ {f^$t^m fiml 

• Salt dmfh i*ftalb% C4n foe b^iltVd m"* vcn Kia tcjf l^i^^* ia^af^ i^u uniil ^atd 

\it^€Mmm l Halt |}^ffe 1A i«««bv 

• 1 1« ihi^ii ^Mb^Mmie for bolg^ay dccorAHKm 

• Tint ibc da«|b **ilfi food tulor§n|f 

• ^ami. *t*i)ib. or V4rf>i^h ihc JTin^^ihcd pf^iiti 

f Ribb^>n%. banffif^. €ic can be kidded ^fiilc ihr drtu^rh »^ tth-Mk- 

• Add dci4»iU 4«d t^xiuft ^sth aak* amd ^kci*«f ^ 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIEB 



RCXI^I KSVmOSMI NTS *P€it4^ Mi %H M ri;pcncr?*i^^ »ndf MASK AND Pt FPfcT 

( I ASSHOC W ENVIRONMENT 
AillVlflES 



♦ *"?!fT -v-. i^r^'- V^-^*- 

^H.stt? *i*^M.v»m jpptfif.iflitc i^c N'r^i't'^i^ '^^J' ^'^^w? vimk)ni5v aiw shs- bst of suggestions for 

♦ C««ir!tMgt I an *Hi(tlc Outs 

♦ C fcsle 4n In^di? C ore the I jrJ^i ^ 
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SPECIAi: ACTIVITIES S» 



• Cmte m Gardtii Spior^Miftt^EnvirofimenU 

• Create a Dioctma in a Giant Box " 

• Cmte EiivtrofuneiiU urith Window Treatmenu 

• Create a Sliadiow Mural for an Environment * * 

• Create DifFerent Atmospheres with Colored Gels on the Overhead Projector 

• Make Historical Places 

• Create 'Xhair People*' (stufTed clothes figures) 

• Make Doll Houses 

• invent a Giant Spider Web 

• Use incandescent lighting instead of the typical overhead light (Children love sitting by 
Ubie lights or floor lamps.) 

• Work out of doors 
9 Take field trips 



MUSEUM EXPERIENCES 

The museum is one special type of environment. A visit to a museum can leave a lasting 
impact on children with special needs. Most museums have created environments to house 
artifacts in a unK)ue and interesting way. Rooms or areas within a museum are as diverse in 
their visual atmospheres as the materials of subjects which arc displayed. 

On special occasions, pi'ovisions may be made in museums to accommodate children with 
learning or physical limiutions. Specially designed museum programs for -the PASE Project 
studenu have included music« puppetry, creative drama, creative movement, and interaction 
with an artist whose work is on exhibit. Museum-related art activities and slide/tape materials 
were used as preparation to museum visits. Classroom museums also may be created by the 
teacher if field trip activities are not possible. 

Benefits For the Child: 

• 10 provide ihe child with access lo an aeslhelic environment 

• ro engage ihe child iit a looking-and-responding learning situation 

• lo develop the child's taste 

• lo promote Icarnrng about art objects and their historical significance 

• lo reinforce the child's desire to learn more about visual art skills 

• lo improve the child's basic knowledge about visual art 

• lo help the child relax and absorb information about artists and their materials 

• to interest the child in going to the museums 

• to extend the child's frame of reference regarding the concept of a museum, doccnts, and 
art exhibits 

Materials: 

If creating a classroom ''Museum Corner": 

• antique or art objects 

• table 

• fabrics 

• display case or bulletin board 

Time Period: ^ 

• Dependent upon type of activity 
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Teaching Suggestions: ^ ■ . 

• Gather art objects and arrange them in a pleasant exhibit to create a **Museum Corner** 

• Kyoa are planning a field trip, discuss the idea with your students; if they are not severely 
handicapped, proceed as follows: 

• Call the museum and make arrangements for any special needs for your students; a 
docem-guided tour« parking, materials* and scheduling of date and timp« etc. Obtain' 
teachjcr resource^packets, if available 

• Send home permission^ slips for parental approval; involve the parents as aides 

• Plan museum-related classroom arts activities before the visit to the 'museum. Invite 
artists into your classroom to demonstrate drawings painting, sculpture, etc. 

• Show a film or slides of the museum and examples of art works on exhibit, if available, 
the day prior tp your field trip ^ 

• Take drawing paper and pencils with you to the museum Tor students 

• After the museum field trip, follow-up back in the cla^room with related art activities 
such as: 

• Write a thank you note to the docent teacher at the museum 

• Make a scrapboard $^ the experience 

• Make drawings, paintings, sculptures, etc. 

• Invite an artist back to your classroom 

MASK^AND PUPPET ACTIVITIES . 



Special projects ^uch as masks and puppetry provide rich avenues for learning for special 
education students. Through masks and puppets, special education students can **become 
different beings'' and often feel less inhibited to explore or attempt new experiences. Masks 
and puppets, par^ularly for SED childreili become '*Alter Egos*' or non- threatening ways to 
communicate feeMgs and emotions. Masks and puppets also stimulate use of verbal and non- 
verbal language and are an effective means for teaching social skilK and history. 



• Dependent upon the activuv and the exccptiunalitv of ihc students 

( inu IN rintl: 

• Varies according to the ac!ivit> and limitations or abtltltes of the students 

I. Use this list of suggestions to spark voi/r ideas for hc.idcovenngs masks, jnd bodveovcr- 
tngs: 

• Over»i7ed eyeglasses with tissue or cellophane iens 

• *'Lollilop" masks from cardboard or oak tag 
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« • Paper plat« masks (drawn onto and cut out) 

• Painted faces and/or body parts 

• Plat nusks— sheets of paper mi with ear loops and nose holes 

• Found or waste objects assembled into helmet, headgear, mask, or body coverrng 

• Color slide projection onto faces or clothing 

• Old Halloween masks used as a base for papier*madie' or decoration 

• Headcoverings made from tied and twisted bunches of grasses or weeds 

• Decorated sheets draped over on the body 41 

• Larye sheets of craft paper cut, decorated, and stapled into costumes 

• Paper dry cleaning bags for costumes (paint and decorate) 

2. Use this list of suggestions to ignite your imagination for muppets, puppets, and "After 
Egos": 

• Rod or sticic puppets 

• Gloye or sock puppets ' 

• Tube puppets 

• Shadow figures and plays 

• Finger puppets 

• Simple marionettes 

• Silhouette puppets 

• Stuffed and stitched stocking heads 

• Styrofoam eggs coated with papier-mache 

• Carved apple head puppets 

• Adult clothes stuffed with newspaper with muppct type heads 

MASK LESSONS: 

The mask activities which foUow were designed by CANDACE SMITH, Visual Arts 
Consultant for the 1981-82 PASF Project: 

• Sunglasses With Cellophane Ixnscs , 

• Stitchery Mesh Ma^iks 

• Oaktag Masks 

SI NCI ASSKS WITH CELLOPHANE LENSES 

Bt'nt'fiK For the < hild: 

• oakiag Of ,inv heavy paper suitable for ovcrsi/ed ?>unglass framcv 

• pre^ut cellophane lenses for glasses 

• glue 

• scissors ^ 

• ms^pc markers 

• srmKks 



# ^0 10 4^ minutes 
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TeftcMsf Proceiliire: 

l.Prepuratioo: Gather smI pre^^cut materials to approximate sizes. Make examples with 

variations on a selected topic. 
2.Sel-Up: Arrange materials for easy access. Pre-cut oversize glau frames for lower 

fiMCtkMittg ftudents. 

3. Motivation: / ^ 

^ •Gather students in a circle around the discussion and demonstrat ion jt rea 

• discuss eyes and their function 

• Show examples of various kinds of masks 

" • Talk aboutmasks from different cultures (emphasize importance of holes in the mask for 
eyes) 

• Show the students the eyeglass mask which they will make 

4. Demonstrate the following: 

• Show students who are able to use scissors how to cut out the glasses and decorate the 
frames with magic markers 

• Show students how to glue on cellophane 

5. To complete the project: 

• Have a fashion show of *'3*D" glasses or cellophane masks for other classes 

• Use flashlights covered with retlophane as an added feature: play music as a background 
and have students direct the flashlights on each other, the walls, and ceiling in rhythm to 
the mutic 

Other Suggestions For Cellophane Glasses: 

• SPMR classes need /nucft assistance. Children will be delighted to see others wear masks! 
Use a mirror and music to encourage looking at self 

• Kindergarten age and mixed category classes need much help; also, this age group loves 
wearing the glasses. (Use rubber bands or strings to hold the glasses on their heads.) Have 
a parade to music 

• Most EMR students can cut out their own glasses. Allow much freedom with color 
choices. Use this project at Halloween or with special stories, etc. 



Benefits For the Child: 

• lo increase awareness of self-image 

• to develop eye- hand coordination skills 

• to provide a new and joyful appro.ach to learning about stitchcrv 

• to broaden ideas, for ways to make a mask 

• to increase understanding of facial features and their placement 

Materials: 

• large stitchery mesh 

• magic markers 

• ornaments 

• yam, ribbon 

• cotton stuffing 

• needles,' scissors 

Time Period: 

• 40 to 60 minutes 



STITCHERY MESH MASKS 
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• ^ hcrr 4mt ih« m4f iv ffi4f kiff'A {«) drn^cife fc^iufcs 

it mph^'^s/tf the ^lutOnit vhe<k^. niHr*, 4ihJ ^hm*i 
» \U4th 4 <tird to ih(f m^\k U%t i^^listunjfc the m4^k !i> ihe h^4d 

vtiKhtn. <ru ^ 

• mc%h and =^i4ihcf> i*«ih i-Alhor m^icfMU w 

♦ I %<? mesh 4% 4 Knje Uh mAskmf a tif hr*f 



ri4K 

• iuktag ilH % 74 U\f Uti^c h**iH riM^i^-r* 
« magic mafk<frs oi ^.f^vtm^ 

• comtruciion paper 



• 4i) 10 6() minutes 



1 Preparation ( ollect Mor> record hiH%ks, pmufts to make a hufkim thiard aboul all 
kinds of animals Make an enample of the giant %«/e b«>dy ma%k 

2 Set-l p Prepare a large table and dear av^a> dr»ks to make a large ^paie for working Oft 
the big masks, set out maiertats. try v^orking in a big ciircle %iiih needed <iupprteik in the 
center ^ 

3 Motivation 

• Talk about /oo^. farm*, forests, and the kinds of animaK thai live there Be *urc to have 
pictures of the animals for the children to see A^k the children to thmk about their 
favorite animal Have the children c!o5»e their eye^ and verbally dcf^ribe the animals* 
shape, color,* texture, etc 

• I'sc a *'magic wand" to touch the children v> that thc> can sec then hi£ad»** 
ever>-thing about their favorite animal 

• Ask the children to shim >ou v^hal their favorite animal is b<^ dravrmg the head very 
large unto the oaktag 
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4 ^iiiKfi iJKc fMfii^ ny^ 4ficr ih«r 4niin4l is draMrn 4IkI the ^iiktag cut out 

^ Citiidc the iihildrcfi m 4 ifcaiw dwrnalK.^ s^wion u-bing ihcir ••Favorite Anmial" head 

nfcith ihtfif *>*h b*)d>. for ihh^ cjipc?w:mre u*c Cjirmva|^^^^^^ Saint Sicnsi or 

•Mtme idHher feciirii ^iimuUte cie^nve movcmcm 

• i ** Uifc Mtuare%. hn^K i>r iri4fi|k^ the *»f l*ic %iudcnis" heads* cover the shape with 
i^cHlkijpfunc. 4ml iK a mask tif jtn ^mm^il Add constrinftton paper ear^. etc 

• C 0m|r«i(:« lar|« «Ml^'Mg via*^ fof the Hiudemf^i^^ hands and feet or the mask 

• Make *«o§s, ct«; for added dctaiK »*? the amntal 

• \iU%n SFMK *.hiJdreft *h*.. .nc ihk i*> vwi »*ui the puitiurc o^ nhc animal and help ihem 
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POTTER'S WHEEL EXPERIENCES FOR 
CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Ann HtHm^nsp^tt^f 

• 

In the summer <rf mu Shirky Slum and Somy Ramiey. Coocdtiwtor* fof ifec Am in 
Eittcation Protftm m cNir are*, »*k«di if I wouW be willinf to ptrticipitc m i ipccial art 
Mttita for the phyiictHy md meiitaHj handicapped claue* For tcveral ^t*. I hid given only 
demonatraiioni of wheel thrown pottery io theie ehiWren m larie f ronpi, I thought a viiit to 
their clasiyroom» wotiM be an opportunity to go further than a demooMration and actually ofref 
a **haiMhKm** oiperkn^ I abo feu confident that I could manage a «imple touch*and«fecl 
process which would coochide with the fomaijlon of a bowl *bape I i*anied each childto have 
an cH)portunity at making a bowl on the potJer% wheel ^ , g 

The plan wat firM foe me to center a medium «/ed lump of clay dn the whccL from which 
several children could work by making %ufcce»ive piece* off the top of the lump (called 
throwing off the hump W potter*) I would bfe able to help five or m% children from one lump of 
clay thu way I abo felt ih*t i could contro^^the clay "me**" by bfiniing several large toweli. I 
used the lowcH both a» a drape and as a Yover up " The towel al%o wa^^ to wipe moit of 
the wet cla% from the children^ ha|«i% before they washed them 

My portable two-speed electric potter y ^heel could be arraiHiied at chair hcighi to accom- 
modaie both a child in a Miiing piHtiion 4nd myvwcif S^* iHai the children could fir^t Ccel" the 
clav, I M^ould place mv hand* gently on fhe centered spinning *ct lump of clay Then I would 
invite the child to do the lame I could Help bjr placmf my hand*, tncr the child\ hand* *o that 
he could seme something about the pmpcf pre%^ure jind mu^c^c cuordin^imn SbwU I i*ould 
move the child's hand* around and nnaUv tu the top of the lump f ?am ihM pcf%imn. I could 
move their handii about lo form a simple bowl shape * ^ 

My first visHs*erc to ItMR (Fducable Mcmally Rcia»dcd^ and TMR tlf^irablc Mentally 
Retarded) classics For these children the abtivc plan worked t'mc Most oi fbc children were 
happy that they had created an object and seemed to undcrsund that I was iak«f?g the piccc^k 
a»*ay to be fired and would return them at a later time Howcser my ptucedure had to be 
adapted for the SPMR tSevcrcIv and Profoundly Memalls Retarded) class wh«ch I visited 
Prior to m> visit, I tried to imagine ^hax sort of problems I might encounter Should I radically 
alter my plan? I finally deaded to be as open and fTcxible as possible and to modify m P^^^ • 
went along to fit ihc'needs of each child In other words, t was to become ^the learner ? 

The SPMR class was housed in a traditional yellow brick schoolhousc built right up ne»t to 
the road Inside, the classroom was bright, airy, and cheerful When I dftf^ea. the children 
were sittmg calmly in a semi circle One child was ai4hc board pointing to colors and shapes 
There was a special air about this classroom As my mind begar^ to sort things out, I became 
aware that there were as many adults as children here, timers were set. bells skcre going off: and 
the adults were attending to the various needs of the children l^ach chuld had a^different. yet 
obvious physical handicap ; . , 

With the helpof oneof the adults* I unloaded my car C fay. poller s wheel. b^ird^*and looH 
were carried inside While I was getting my things, other teacher-aides helped inside by laying 
down about 6-8 square feel of newspapers for a working area I decided U just get started, 
center the clay, und invite the first child to sit beside me My apprehension faded when I saw 
the instant look «k surprise, eitciiemcnt, and curiosity on the children s faces from this very 
different tactile sensation * ^ ^ - 

With asaisiance from the teacher. I first helped each child tb cup his hands^around the 
spinning wet clay There was one child who was an etception to this procedure, Melitsa. whom 
I wilt discuu later. Each child seemed to continue to enjoy the experience in a different and 
nersonal way I had four reactiora which are described m the followitig paragraphs 
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Il0«. ihe aUMt member uf «hc tUu. «ge 20. verv genite and related when he pl^<»d h» 
fMndi ihe cU* I guided hi» h«mli w forni the bo«l »h*pe on top of the lump of cl«y Oim» 
ilie tttwi *»» formed. Ron lortd lo put ht% thumb inMde4he bowl prc« down a bit. then with 
wme tmmn nut hi* thumb up on the *Mk of the bowl By doing this, he formed « spiraied 
up the bo*« Thtt »p«ri» tffc«t »« created because the wheel was »pmnmg Thu mark *o 
.mngiKd h«m th*i he dnJ <i over and over again, like Mroiting the bowl The «nd product 
(eaeiitbM a *ca »hell ro»«n I ♦iwied ihi» claw two more time*, ipiralt appeared on Ron s pou 



ikolt had »ef> bright e>t» head gear, uniimiied energy, and pretented a picture of sheer 
<A«»m«tii Hrt etperiencc wa* imi*U> «n»iiaL Scott newr got to the bowl stage; he just loved 
la reel i»»e »p«n«M««g mo««d of cUv No one wa* parircularlj *urpn*ed fexcept me), when h« 
filled hands fkw into hi» nHHith A comijUmcni. I think (Fortunately, there was nothing in 
the <la» that was to** I ^ ^ . j .u. 

*f»ef the <«>i>al a««,ommodanon to the *pinninf clay. Mary seemed more interested in the 
(.iKiHXi ol the bowl than the formation of the shape When t form a piece. I continuaLy. 
iiibTKatt .1 b» sMueewng a water rrtlcd sponge over it Mary took the sponge, filW tl with 
waie* and proceeded to fill the already formed bowl with water from the spongs Then, very 
fcireluMv. w.th the wheel »t<ll l«rning. Mary dabbed the water oul of the l»j»*l She repeated this 
*e*t»ai tip** each time bemg very careful not to bump or distort iheTJOwl ... 

I. nail* Mclwa though seemingly entranced by the whole procedure, never put her hands 
«« the clay The teacher and t gently forced her to touch the clay, but Melissa drew back and 
mi«k .« tJear she did not want to get her hands dirty She was content to be an avid spectator, 
io .;iir<gued and curious that she would sneak up. peak around the teacher, and just watch her 
jA«»maie« I kept thmk-ng Mel<s»a would forget, reach oul and touch the clay, but it did'nol 

^Umk the ♦ludcfli* p.f<*» »l*/ed *n J f.ted them. 4»nd tcturncd them Maybe the clay piece* 
helped ip««*fn« * mm^t', .i« i n<* «»nd <«nuu% ctpct<cnte for iheM? children At any rate. I 
h*«< » ft* j«HSa*c* *^-4 thf *tiMfl|( t>( 'h>> itudc m help ?ecscrvc .t profound experience for 
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t$ ARTS IN ACTION 



INTRODUCING STUDENTS TO : 
PUPPETRY— THE "HANDS-ON 
PUPPET 

by 

Ermyn King 

As a drama teacher for five hundred Washington, D.C. public school studentib(includin§ 
maiitalreained studenu with variqus exceptionalities), I am constantly on the lookout 0r art 
ideas which crystallize basic truths about drama and at the same time appeal to and are 
meaningful and adaptable for a broad range of children. I have found puppetry to be^One form 
of dramatic art which meets these criteria and which evokes the dramatic imaginati<>n of 
children in a mott powerful and universal way. Puppetry combmes the fajU^ination of creating a 
visual art object with the magic of making that inanimate art object eome alive! Thus,* wlwn 
working with children in puppetry, the focus should always be first and foremosf^ upony 
devehpiag the child, the life-force for the puppet, rather than upon the quality/constructfon or 
the puppet itself. ^ 

One idea which has proved to be a marvelous introduction of pup))etry to students (while, 
naturally supporting thue above-described emphases/ essences of the art) is the ''Hands*On 
Puppet.** Originally developed by master puppeteer George Latshaw, the ''Hands-On Puppet** 
has universal appeal to young puppeteers and is especially suitable for exceptional student}. I 
am hesitant to generahze about the age of student and range of exceptionalities for which this 
type of puppet project is appropriate, as skill levels vary so greatly among individuals. Various 
flne-nuitor skills — cutting, pasting, pinching, folding — are required for creation of the 
puppet; however, it is quite possible for certain parts of the puppet, or«ven all of the puppet if 
necessary, to be pre-made by the teacher. Remember, using the puppet is the essential and 
central experience of value for the child. However, I also hasten to add that, if the child is 
capable of creating the puppet, this experience adds greatly to the child*s understanding of the 
puppet as a sort of disguise or mask (or his own personality. Sometimes, an exceptional student^ 
will have difficulty differentiating between himself and the puppet. Yet, even by virtue of its 
design, the ''Hands-On Puppet** will help to clarify this differentiation while also establishing 
the basic interconnection between puppet and puppeteer. Basic directions for construction of 
Latshaw's ''Hands*On Puppet** can bb located in 'introduction for the Hands-On Puppet,** a 
pamphlet from Latshaw Workshop, George Latshaw Puppets, 8005 Swallow Drive, Maca- 
donia, Ohio 44056. 

"Hands-On Puppet I l_ 
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Alter cMfiUtuwUim, ih^ ItandvClft Furp^l ^n^mjicd hy n*Mmjf %ht tjb ai th^ tMvii 
one hsfid (or b% Mdifig 4 h^tC round nvi U^m ^Nnc d ifie rapp^i bi:c« w de^igwed U*i 4 
itudem %ith mimmaf ttnt mom v^fubit^iK^I puppetcirr^ «h«mfe jftd md** <i|^$cf 4f« 
k>«>ped fhroufh the Idi^^t cluin ihc irm 4* p.flvhmg nngcrs i*h*».h tan h^«d?<r pf*i|v*av^tn 
4« Itft and dtim the *ifm Tfii? pujjp«** ^''^^ ^t^nd^ b> w^mg ihe ixiigct^ ^nwdc ihe 

bttusim of fhtf leg lube^* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^• 

Thcmo%i?mcm potcniu! uf lhc M imjl> On Fnpy^cr i*tti> ?«miilm. Uf bu>Ofld the bJ^ic^ 
of Mitmf, kmjtling. jumpiwg, i*4lkifig. Uni.<? thi? r«Ppei »^ m^dtf. ihc Mudcra should be 
pcrmtutd ptcnu »>f umc ui »na)<v«iUi4U> c»pJ»»fc Hhe m*iv<fm«nt p4K%<b«til<i?^ mi ^pt<m bttdjr. 
p«rH 411 well 4% of ihc cfiHf<? u«u I ^fgcM th^l ^iiidcni^ be «r4icd dc^l^% or Mbte or y^mp\ 
on ctuir% Alone Unim^iing ihe puppet m« bp> m ,1 vifvuU^ 4f rangemeni. mi ilwit iht} cleai^y 
c^n >ee the t*«rk of olher* jnd be sumuljted b% ibc v:r*H^no* of mo*ewenl iii>€o\€fks tot the 
pupped The ^<^achcf ihcn mav i^ail out >pcciOi; mo^ernciit i»iofd* fof ih<>rpuppcis to pcf form 
grejii «a5r of etiemimg mo%cmcfii irtKM'tiuiarvK and ci.eniw4i(H den^nbe *»c*|ucnce% of moie' 
mcni'^ for the puppets Studcnii an describe ^u-th H<^tien^es .itier ihcv h.i\e c*pJofed «he 
movemem poicnu^l of their puppets T*^> thH^^^ v^hKh <.-nutn M t^iMt movcwnt^ jiod 
movements Mjqucnces for puppCN 4nd *i^KH I highli. ?^v.m?mcmi U*f ^hcjt uHii %>mtm ^nd 
pcripew'uve m ptippeicv «rc 

Company. 

Puppetrv The 1 Sintusc D^i^m^^ i ^ U^J^t^Jt Ur.^:f^ P^c^^ 

\mMhcr iraiuaWe ir^inemeni opMf o^.m ku^h ^hv pyrr<^> Siudcnt-* 
form pairs and face each *tfhef ^nh thc^* poppets *.>-^h> patvc n^w****. *l hke u'ling 
SpsRXivra > *C atchin The Hwn* K one puppet leader jnd the mher puppet mu%t loHo* 
ihe movements done b^ the laidw^ is *f hhikmg tn 1 m«*r..r Ireofiem ^hi«gr«» feader 
designated bv the teacher, help to kt^r >^csh «he O.m ^de.^^ ItrntU ?hc pors .^f MudcnH 
may develop simple siorv Um^ m untm of mmcmcnt ^ **%iLe «hc-* «ecS v*»mlorl3bie 
addmg voice here) these tm\ «hen In* ^hoed **nh ^.l^^^nuiv- di -»n4 

Sample objectives lor the >c ik> nbed ict^voic-^ * '*hK. h . 1 ^ '^'^J^bf 
be slated is t^illowrM 

(iiven a movement ^^^td sequence *!n«*i?munK^ >^*iilM " r ^ *S > *^ 
10 shoi* the movemc-il m s*!auentc Mt f«ui*%coicnt>i dc><t*Hcd 

The sludemvi.iUammite a puppet »^ m m.^nir ihv m.^^m^r^x .A .p^nrnt fyp^vs He 
als*^ m\\ experience being the ino»4ior .^i miW^mcm *ht^h w^t 

The student vk»H design a M?ouence ??tc' k-«vi popper m^.^ .i^ f *, > ^ i^pie 

^lorv >*»i(h a partner The -.Suden^ ^.^?k ^;rh . p,^f«?cf, .i^^^mif:,^^ p.,pth^ f^*,^?^^^^.*. Oe 
ihc siorv liiine • 

The sludcm ^tP m ^^/nhdc^.v i-.-^:^ .ii i-^'.-..* ' «*»d 

njovement 

The student v^tU ^t*m ?n ,»hiiJj% »r^n^y* %,t'?H„j;j *ifi;,ifuin-.. 
. Jhe student gnsw »n hi^ ihao> «k^**K . h fn iro ^^'^ - ^ 

The student mil ctpcrdcn^.!* gfM<^wsn>? i.-^^n*nU-ir^^: ■.••■^j ~: ,. , 

cre'atcv a Hands On Piipi>«M 

. .. • ' ■ / 
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|>0iiMtk (tm«>!*«liatutp*ttC«idlwr« fOi«i thv^ p^tm^* *!f^ei«*^ *K>?i,!!4 ibc ty* sff^y*'* ^^nc ■■■■H;t^>vji*/<>3-- 

ttUy ml ht*C With |h«Jf t^Wifa t*»:i^::*' f * 
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;:^i.3.S ^^-i^S't^i; :■ w*-vf-;~ •• •. v ■ ■. -ii^'ftf,^^ st^uiftf^ft*, Nf^'^?^ Hh*^ ■iCl6Va> lOOk plaC* 

i 'vi^ ^-^^^ .v|vji-^.r^ . :in4 Mil Is* pi^lp j>ur ^inoihcr m 

' J^-r* ^V.v4*.Wr.a..-^ 'V ■ • .:U.>t:i>'v.y: ; ^ -^^^ ' ^^'.M^^ ^:^^iim gf^^UP 4mU^ 
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C cfUffi adaptations *crc fashioned for our more spastic group members such as adapted 
bfushci^ *«h thicker and cr«mcd bar handles, rubber handles, and/or Velcrox straps to secure 
brusho^ Cotton balb and sponges were also used for added texture with painting. Stencils for 
simple circles, Unpcs, etc , were prc-cut from oaktag paper (eifher by the therapist or more 
able group members) and taped to the body of the creature. The stenciled cut-out forms 
proiided more distinct mcntc and visual boundaries for our low vision and totally blind group 
member* A prc-giucd rope or sand boundary around the stenciled edges also aided in further 
uciile diiicrimination 

f im. the mural paper is doubled, measuring out the length of the creature. A few staples 
ihouid be made at either end to keep the two pieces together when cut into the desired body 
form As the body is cut out from both pieces, the edges can be stapled together about V2 inch 
from the cut edge Newspaper is crumpled and carefully stuffed into the closed stapled parts, 
casing the stuffing and closed edge so that it makes a "paper pillow." Before the creature is 
stuffed completely and stapled together, any necessary reinforcers around edges with masking 
tape on both sides should be added. The suspended, hanging loop should'be inserted into the 
body of the creature and taped securely both inside and outsid.e the paper. It might be further 
reinforced with thin wire and white glue. Coat hanger- wires may be inserted in desired shapes 
inside the paper to provide further support (the teacher will need to be aware of weaknesses in 
the created form and add reinforcement at this time). 

When the creature is fully stuffed and stapled, the group can gather around the table, and 
each choose a part to work on (head, body, legs, etc.) and choose colors, patterns and textures. 
The oaktag stencils may be taped gently to the body as desired after the body is painted. Over 
about four to five hour-long sessions the creature should be left to dry and hung up after 
painted (or it wilj become saturated). Final touches of glued fur, feathers, crepe paper strips for 
legs, colored cellophane for the creature*s mouth (like fire or a tongue) can be added as well as 
bells, rattles, shakers, etc. The moi^e delicate parts (eg., cellophane and crepe paper) should be 
added after the creature has been suspended. 

Our group had an additional motivator in completing the creature. Group members were 
very pleased and proud to display the completed creature in a prominent place in a school-wide 
art show for visiting dignitaries who came for the opening of a new wing of the building. 

1 also have introduced this project with other populations, including pre-schoolers, behavior 
problem adolescents, mildly to severely retarded children and adults. In all of the groups, the 
project was a success and helped to bring out the group "creature" found in all groups. 



. • i > R.L^'istcrotl \n rher.\pisL ccranii^l. adininjstrator. and educator of 
:i ^h. pr .•^LN>tl\ !> cn]pio\cdiii Pinchjl! kcliabiiu.ilii>n ( cnier, Philadelphia, 
s ! . -'Nuiianr tnr tho \rls in Special lulucation PfDjcct of Pcnnsvivania 
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ARTS IN \( TU}\ n 



MANDALA Ml RAl.S 

Sherrv I >ons j 

The mandala mural an experience has been used and prov4:n succc^siul for tcarmng 
disabled, socially emotionally disturbed, and mentally rclarded-cducabk children For this 
lesson ihe age range of these children varied from five to sixteen vean» Due to Khc abstract 
nature of the task, the Iciison seemed cxtrtmcly adaptable for most ages aind except ionatilfes. 
Children were given the opportunity to express themselves w ihcir own wav and to become art 
integral part of a group production 

The word "mandala" comes from the Hindu and means magic circle, C^t\ Jung (Man and 
His Symbols , 1964) used this word to designate a circular structure s>mb<)hcallv reprtscntifig 
• the inner self. It can be used to ^prcss the totality of the psyche m M\ its asp<tcl^. mdudmg the 
relationship between man and tmLwholc of nature 

la addition to Us symbolic mcam^. the mandala has man> pr jcti*.al aspectn far its «Mr m 
art The circle was chosen because of iK familiar shape to children h is th<r fttst shape to be 
drawn by the child, and the iitcralur<^suggesis lhai a itk^id natural^ ^h^Cii the ufck la 
enclose his early drawings. Ho^vcver. children do not often havr she i3ppt*ytwy\irv i^^s dra^* mthin 
circles because sheets of drawing paper arc asualH revt^njsul^sr 

MATERIALS- 
Mural paper (craft paper on a fuH) 
several 10" cardboard circles or p^pc? pUic^^ 
pencils 

boxes of oil piistcK U>r era urns or ^,>ifh f<d t^Su^X » 
TIMI^ Al lOTMt'NT approximalHv 40 mmiuu . 

MOTIVATION AND FRtK T Dl Rl 

Prior 10 begmning Ihe ^rt cxperiert<;«?i.. I sacked ^h^m art-.n.?,.:;? ,.^!f* U.s' Au4tm^ 

discussed how some artists use only shapes ..-und c^jUir". if^ptt-^^^m fhm^^^ \n ,r,!n w,^»fE d^*c% mi 
have to look rcil or look exacllv like what n ttpttvcnir: Th?; ^mimr- {!«^yih:^R dmtn^. the 
session they were going to ir> (0 create s^mt afi A Kim- -^^'^■^'i -^^i mmnl pjpcf y^m 

taped to each tabic cuvermg the enure tabl-i? lim cig^n '%i!?«d«*if.H -^-.n n df^pcndinir. o?i 

iheir handicap and Ihe sue af the tab^e l-.uh »»i«deft!t "kt-Md thv W ^Hh p^mti m 
make his owr^/^p+ice I i*xplained ih^i Khs^ tsfck iftasv i'.hc*/ ^^s^ji- m-d ^^.f^uUi eim? «t m 
represent them^Krlve^ m an abstraci**a> by ^i^lstng *t ^ah -^.hup^^ .m4 ^^s"":^*?'- 1}?? -*! iht^f Ukcii The 
studerts were then mstfoclcd 10 make i 401 ^tlh !ih« p>tst^tnl m thfr csrirac^if xiif PsnJg this ^.^h 
to estimate the center and give them ,4 f^Ui.t so J^rgsn t^v) ^i^-ji^ |-^^, h .i^lr^ iti^ *:hriO(^ 

one color from the bin ijl a*! p,ivicK W^^nh thuh -.jMyh^t thx:^, m44t u.f ^.*>itiiti*?j!i E!f,< ^ttitm 

K}t the circle where Ihcy h^d p!(.K«<J Jhie dn-^i? I'^.i^m %hi-, ■.h^pe wt'.'.*ifkr^^ ^^^^ji^^^fih 'i'^? ffilH 
entire circle wsih ,imJ i=«*h?r Ahe? tr?r ''>P«idcifti?-- -sdi hrJrj^^l a^rn Ki^^t^^^^iuh tht\- mm 

asked Ui "btanch aut" anti* ^'f^sitf j^d Cifiv-^'tc' yr,: (*nw?,tmm^ir:if t^n-i^nfn'.^ -ifviimjt 

oulsidc the circled Thev c»iulcJ '.1>*!fta it^« .f^r^sf?! -.^slh!*^? f*^if»v, ^^it" frftsj.^ii f-ijit?;? d «ih:c> w?^j^<^d 
There w»j\ loi.^ ^^j/ €n4.»»t!i/aj?cmc«5 iiux r?rt,ikc simslb i^^hti, in th^ ^tvi^p liht iUsk 

though, I ha 5 nt» K\m^4 ^f^m hi^'u^h jfii^^om rii'^€-'i -^nf^t^ Ihc. m-i^ m^jm #€p?t^m 

ate must cummumcatc wt^nst^^^s ^uiir^ -r^rM^^ Mitf tk^ m'u^-,\, ^>'ymp^^f^4, ?ht 

kwked «i« Khei? ofnga^afi ^sff.lig^ Ht^f ts-'^wv Hi^re ^jn^l tJ.'^i"^sif■^ frtiij^f^t «rH5;>; rtt" 
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ef«fna8H ^feiWfi^ft T>>t«? t^y iPiie tKti ihff chiWIfcn ^tft not 

ae4t«»<f **t* «tpcf »h<ch *n%>* ih^ ji^hilde^n firn*;^^ ^ut^m arid to tkwielop 

Mv b4^ij;^ ^{^pf»>*ch ^tmtd h^M he d<«^nSNr<3 h "fttcif1i<v^r« «»rilh<n lamiU " Open* 

i^mkd its t*|p<f#i€n<rk sntu^mm* aft mhtt than Ihc an Jittsvity* 

X*f4iv«kid live ff*me*ark or *iniC!iift f m mwm. maead af bcin^ mHtiiyiacd io build t 
!*otttve'%i«i «»f «»m)d *cf ap*. ^ludefltv^cf e nhe wijod; encouraged to explore lis propalilai, 
#nd ««f«r dirked 10 d<^%tfl0p thtn o«^n sdeav T1ii*» leeching melht>d allaiii>ed boih the higher and 
the JO*«rf functrnfimg i:hildf<r4rt i*> par (%ci|tate m a pilrallel manntr Some leathers predicted 
iKai maM tiJnfiii!i>*o« wcmid re*ttli fmm having fifteen different pro>e€t* going on at the ume 
ume A^iualiy. I f^und ihe «)ppmae be true Remafltaibl>\ xht children y^ttt able to develop 
theif 0^91 creaisvc ?dea% mfhtntf cham Of coiim, some needed a Httic prompting or encour* 
agemeni **Whai thould f make^*' '*Hmm m^ybc >au c^n tell me what you were thinking 
about'*" *'Mavbe. 3 h^m^ with a chimney"* ' a great idea, where do you i^am 10 ttarl'''* 

The tdeai *ere ih»sre, but many children had been so conditioned mio believing that there was a 
' right" *a> and a "i*rong'' *a^ m art ihat their natural creativity had become bioeked. I 
a«;ucepied t^haie^er the child produced. a% I bcheved that he/^he could be expre^ive even^with 
the mo»i banc art ililb Acceptance of the art work by me meant acceptance of the child, and 
ihai wa% moM imporiani for xht^ children who were so accustomed to eitpenencmg failures. 
Generallv, discipline wa«i not a problem^ a'i ihe children enjoyed workmg on THEIR ideas, and 
ihereforc. warned to fmt^h them What resulted was ars without failure 

This descntjes how I proceeded, but what exactly did I do* The baiiic theme for this 
particular day was to introduce the media of clay and the skill of tcxturmg clay My educaiiion* 
at objectives were the following 

1 To develop a tactile kinesthetic awareness 

2 to develop eye«hand coordination 

To allow an emotional release through pounding and cmoiionai expression through 
creating 
The art objectives were 

1 To learn how to pound or wedge clay 

2 To explore how clay can be textured by first using hands, then found objects, and finally 
clay tools 
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j punnicit i * M ^-'^^^^^ ^^'^^ ^'^^ .indbrox^nl and an assorimcnl 

K>i *i|>*c*.u '»u'^1j .I'. ^hfi:i, ^r^H buiumv iisjks. svfcM.N kc\s, louibbfushcs. broken jcwclrv or 
xn^ .-^hit I frai«/cd ^ m.mv children kuc a negative assOi.ial»on to clay, so 

4 Ific* ih.- Mtncf SI *hj^h t vrsu.Hiaitd Khc vfas v^4> aifitai 1 decided lo gnc each child his 

r-T? ^.ct »..NH^ ^r.-^r f^cna r^»^uiftd Ok nmsss^. I siarlcd b\ pla> mg ver\ basic 

..-r: .5 ^:.^K4;-4*4.n- I -^^hI , ^^mI t^il Sexs, J plucd a tc^ records wiih lively 
sur^f ^ a i?.f.*«ijl%H,^; I ^hc m^-M H^u^i:^ ^hM a.sh crtgaifed in poundmg ihc el.i> What 
lhu^4^f^.t- •.>.-^.s ioh< ^'ti^rul iT.jH^.niU* '^^^H-n She teawhef gives ihem permission U) 

vij- S-n^ ^c n: .sj1.i*c4 t:--^ Hi!.t * t tt^i^x:. uui*' Then u v%as the lime tor 

(rtL-.3jj?t4 ^^is .^i.^^ ihwrv^^n^s^ j?iKt4».c^ fvcHc^l pljqucs (ur texturing I encouraged 

?!ti;?.'-.^<rtfi--?f ^'Ah Uica u^i^a-^ pu;^'^*m i{iftgcns.?sK Un-fxtups, knuvkics. and ihen *f^hole 
h.t^-il iifu: .---.sv -md p^jl^td ihc t.Lu The pLintJC v|iiah!> of the cla> 

^^^.^.^4',-; i^ttutc-^ •I'^d -hitK-^ Net? 1 ju-t.cd afound the !»nind obiccfs and some 

.^\k<rA '^'^tcfai c^r^^^J^c^-v iH in*>^yn jnsd 3nvcsti|:atc the ^1 \ N V' 

Is, , I -^''.''^ '.^"^ -y^td 'r- nMk%: :ntercstmj» mafk> on ihc 



.^...j;-.'^: ^tT*- '--.^ -^.'■k^T ^h-n^^A^:' pJ.^^Ui-? u-c^ vv.ms^d Uh biH. ril make a 
ry^;;i.t:- M.^<^% ^^mnp:.^ ^.hiUiifct? nuuic ba^^c texture 

J \ . *.*u- ^u.<^^* fx0'.^f.iX:^ii-i .Mihl m.if'npuKiii^€ pf^»vevH Some of the 
..'C^^ vS^s;*; .?tr.^K. -^ii^t "i-pr^^iCi^M^^^tui ft^hcc^* as a Cave, a 

f .?.-*H O-^f .hA.Jtdf:pi\Ai:i'i ^s'^ ^^^t^^* .iftn^ ^ AHm^J ^^givc him a hug, 

r. .i?: punluc'i i |^^iV!i.: iic^hs^svaJ a^•■M^^an^;e \*hcn it 
4 ::ufr, .■■!!H*?:ti>''n duf^n)? ihc 4;i»urse o! 
■M?rH -i" ^^iisns-:^;'^. h~^*\C'ye<. Jhe ts^^c aUoUed l*»r 

■.- ^ v!??.-*^ j-^'^'f: i,r;iv;il! !;^.r.-^ e if^r^^^^^^- ^i-kv %mviK,?h 4.0^ 

■ - ,^ * i 1.^^ '^fc-^^ ■^iui:h^4 ^■^-■•^..•^'^M'^. i Itv van h^: made 



?:pir. ?h ^^ait^ E2!%e|.,|J<: ,iftd 
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EXPRESSIVE ART FOR A TRAINABLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED C LASS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

• • by 

Sister Dorothy McLaughlin 

The last day of school for high school students is usu^\ly a happy one. For graduating seniors, 
there may be some tears because parting from friends is painful We can describe the 
experience as ^^bittersweet.*' Teachers also have mixed emotions because they know they may 
never see these young adults again. 

I attended the last day of class with trainable menta*lly retarded (TMR) students at Coughlin 
High School in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, on June 15, 1982. Their teacher, Kay Hometchko« 
had been with moit of ihem for five years. The bonds of love and friendship were evident in the 
peaceful atmosphere of the classroom. 

Five of the twelve students were to graduate from high school that afternoon at four o*clock. 
These graduates were having their yearbooks signed by their teacher, her assistant— Mrs. 
Cunninghan|, the school psychologist — Mr. Richard Castelli, and classmates. 

Ms. Homietchko has the Master of Science degree in Educational Psychology and is a 
graduate student in the art therapy program at Mary wood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania* 
She is aware of the importance of art in her program for TMR students. In addition to a course. 
Handicraft Skills, which focuses on vocational objectives such as independence, work habits, 
concentration and developmental skills, she has designed another course. Socialization. The 
course description is: '^Expressive art is used to integrate class members. It helps to give others 
support identity and expression in art as well as speeclvin discussing their work or commenting 
on another group member*s art.** 

The students have a wide range of difficulties in their relationships outside the classroom. 
TMR young adults hi^ve mort obstacles to contend with than TMR children. It is more 
difficult for them to enter into relationships with their peers who will be driving, dating and 
socializing together. Even rhythmic movements are difficult for these students because of their 
poor motor skills, coordination, and spatial difficulties. Low self-esteem may result from the 
inability to relate to peers in a social setting. 

An expressive art session was conducted by the teacher on the last day of class. The goal was 
to have the TMR student draw three wishes he/she would like during the summer vacation, 
using crayons, markers, pastels, pe||il, yarn on white drawing paper 18** x-24**. Each student 
was asked to share these summer wishes with the group. Some specific objectives. were: to have 
the student express feelings about peer relationships, family- relationships and summer activi- 
ties; to relate feelings about leaving classroom friends, enabling the teacher to bring closure to 
the relationship that had dlcveloped. I assumed there would be separation anxiety because five , 
of the group would be graduating. 

To begin, the students pushed their desks together to form two groups. The teacher suggest- 
ed they close theif eyes and think about three wishes they would like during the summer 
vacation. She then told them to draw their wishes. As they drew, they chatted with each other 
and moved freely about the room sharing conversation with one another. The atmosphere was 
informal and relaxed as Ms. Hometchko moved from place to place talking with the students. 
Although I remained in the background as art therapy supervisor, I was often brought into the 
discussion by one of the students. The expressiv^art session began at 9:30 a.m. and lasted until 
ll:15 4i.m. During this time, I took phbtogfap'ks of the class, explaining to thetn that Ms. 
Hometchko would project these slides on the screen in September. The graduates were invited 
tocomgjback in the fall to see the slide presentation. AllMCin^ed pleased that we were capturing 
this plea^sant experience with photographs. 



nttm^t ^4 -^ y-it-d^ i M^^;t. M^^'C m:<^p<U-t Mt^ .^i^ '^H ?.^ic4 v*«<C ^,.f»>^r. 

C^*h5.ft i.^i4m^^^^ ^ t^^^. v.. to.>.. S^-^. H-^^.^u,r...- ^.^:^v»^ m.^^ H<r.^ 
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A SPAC E OF OUR OWN 



Mice \1. Schwartz 



t)n^ %4 I he most beautiful programs in action for special kids'* that I observed, began one 
lcbruar> in 4 small schiHil m Southern Illinois Seven •^special** children (sixth grade level) 
wrcrt referred io the an department as having behavior problems. They had no learning 
d^nabtltiies but M^ac overactive and labeled by their teacher as disruptive in the classroom. 
Thcv tOHid not get along wuh their peers, always punching or pushing other children. Three 
i*cre labeled ''cmotionntU disturbed " 

\t that time i had a new student teacher, a talented young man, who was marvelous with 
children and could cMablisb rapport with each one as an individual. He had begun his coilege 
^jrcer in ihc Archnccti-ral Design Department before transferring to art education. He was 
inmnaitvc and original in hii thinking and art^rodudien; ttc had workc^-.w4ih Buckmaster 
fuller and hiv colleagues in the Design Department in his earlj^^p^Hegrrfic days> 

T^»m imwdutciv assumed responsibility for a special arijlirtJwith these seven children. The 
ma|xif obje^iivc *as toward social growth, learning to^^j^xfrk with others, t\) learn to give and 
uke through group art experiences 

The ciub consisted of three girl?^ and four boys. The first meeting they were ill at ease, boys 
separated from the girls, giggling, pushing, taunting each other, Tom quickly had them 
di^amtng their club name, talking about what they usually did after school, with whom they 
placed. He scH>n had them reporting on ihcir.likes, dislikes, hbbbies, plans for the future, 
%hat iftabihu to ge« along wnh neighborhood kids, with older brothers or sisters, with parents. 
I 4ch deuiled ^hM the> liked to do when alone or with a special friend (if they had one), **1 like 
u* read adrvcniurc stones " **l like to use mother *s make-up and pretend I'm a ballerina," **Jim 
.iftd mc. *e ftke to go down to the river and hunt frogs/' He pulled them together by building 
up .» j^foup ^pirn for their art club thetr special one hour after school with Tom, They 
^siir^rded h<m as mii aduh who shared and cared. They put their trust in him, 

\is the veoind mccung. Tom produced three pieces of plywood, four feet by six feet and 
.JsstribiMcd these to three teams two boys on one team, two boys on another and the three 
pth i un»i He presented each team with a section of plywood and in a most intriguing way, 
ctplai(«cd that tha> Wi^Wkn space belonged to each group. It was their special secret plot, their 
jsetrs^mil *»pa^e ih^t no one could invade It was theirs to design a model retreat and to build it 
?^ J *,n Khes vkishcd as long as thcv worked together and agreed with each other member of the 
je^m 85 would be designed 

i x$ah ^mlcmhusiasifcalK, each team began to plan, ^o collect, to build. For six weeks they 
f<r!t}*tic?d t^K< a week, to a basement room in the school where they drew plans, measured, 
f¥.afke%J s^iwc^l glued, naded. and constructed The three girls were observed bringing in 
?^y*.k<H tijt mixm$ these with water Sounds of4^e hammer mixed with giggles and the 
bm'i bi>s\ atisvit^ The children le.irned to share tools, aspirations, and confidences, 

i iifi.iiH ;hc pK^Kcis were fintshcd. and the classroom teacher and art teacher were invited in 
Ihc aiCiHtipiishmcnts f-normous pride shone on the faces of the seven students as they 
^. tfi jjocd aftd iiem*»nstrated 

ihi^ gruup ni bi»>^ had cut down a young sapling, had learned how to fasten it to the plywood 
h:t^ hMi bmU m elabiUdite ureehousc m Us branches This was reached by a«tiny macramed 
r ^M^i wh?c^ ^^mid be puSkd up to keep out invaders They had learned about landscaping and 
ilm-^ht4 -it^ thns p^mc<i with pamt, ituHiel trees, brushes, and artifical grass from the local 
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The second group of boy* h4d buth 4 log cl«bhou*c. hidden m a cmMnt*-!^-£ii ..tniS 
cleverly camouflaged against v»sit» from ihc unmiuatcd 

The team of girls had used their buckets of mud to con!»ifuc$ 4 mo^ftf cave mtt w4rdb^a?4 
tunnels. This plan was a complex of cave rooms of various M/es, from s. ivoif f enir^nc^ mt^ 
which one crawled, opening up to larger rooms where one could retre^ii kn club meetings %n 
smaller, personal rooms for rcadmg a favorite book wuhout mlerrupt$»>n entire e<trtb 
RHMif I had been planted wtth grass and flower i^eed and the gtrK were dehghi^d to wisch ilbe 
green sprouts as they covered the structure They look \tifn% for the remumde* t4 ih^ h^f^^M^ 
year 10 report at ihe end of the day to water *'our'\|t^iii^ ;mtt fTower^ 

The project completed, the siudc^rts rctufrtcd Ui their clavsriHim w?th mof^ t^jjotidetti'e m 
handling.ihei^^mTy^tnlo their developing aduil world The\ had ICstrned how ^^ utUiic it>^>5ht?ffe 
ahd^they had created something unique and b#auliiul As «m<: yaid 'M^r?'* ^? ' U - ah? 
own!" 
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OANc i: OF riii: ligiii^ 

♦ * 

Cover ihc lens of flashlights with colored cellophane or scraps of theater gels—preferably 
red. blue, and green. In a darkened room, have children shine lights on a screen or defined area 
of Ihc ceiling or wall and move them to music. As you create your DANCE OF LIGHTS some 
deci!^tim >ou and your students will have to make are: 

Hhcrc will lights move . where will they stand still? 

Where Will movements be fast »\ . whej-e will movements be slow? 

Where will movements be smooth . . where will movements be jagged? 

Where wilK lights move at the edges oQhc area . . . where will they move in the center? What 

happens as *olors overlap'^ j 
W here will each color have a separi» area . . / where will colors intermingle?- 
Where will ihe lights describe lines . . . where will they make circles? 
Where will all light?i be on .where will some colors be turned off? 
How v^ili \ou show long sweeping soiThds . . . how will you^how short, detached sounds? 
H<m vhtl) \ou vhow the beginning of the music . . . how will y^u show the end? 

This avliviiy j> csfKCially good for LD students and others who have difficulty focusing 
attcnti«^n The darkened room and lights provide a focal pointyYou may be able to develop 
attention sp.ins h>^s\stcmatic^lly increasing the length of tji^ spent with this activity over 
several weeks U also offers a means for hearing impaired chi/dren to experience music if they 
arc seated so lhe> can hold one nand on the speaker of the pl)<)nograph and the flashlight in the ^ 
other D\NC l-OF THI- I KiHTS offers an opportunity fjir physically handicapped students 
to move iighis to music m ways which they could not tl^cmsclves move. 

risTtN TO \orR fin(;ers 

f ingcr painting otTers the opportunity for individuals to create their own visual/movement 
experience to- music The advantage of finger painting to other art media is that it offers the* 
oppiUtunily to tic m constant motion, just as music is in constant motion. It is important that 
students fcan/c thai the goal is to create a moving visual that shows how the music sounds, 
rather than .i static visual The changes are more important than a particular design. Commrr- 
uwl linger paints mav be used, or for a real multi-sensor> experience try painting witii pudding 
whKh chr^drcn can smell and taste as well as see and feel as they LISTEN WITH THEIR 

\s vu« finger paint lo the music some decisions you and your students will have to make are: 

V^hcfc diVs Ihc music suggest straight lines . , where does it suggest curvy lines? 

Where d»H's the music suggest circles . . where does it suggest angles? 

Where dtics the music suggest large shapes . where does it suggest small? 

Where dixrs ?he music suggest thick lines where does it suggest thin lines? 

Hos% mil vtm sh*>w the sudden loud chord*.^ 

Ho* vou show a pause in the music 

Hm* smW thi* sUm. smixuh section look differently than the* fast, jerky section? 
How vfctlJ vi>u show the beginning of the music . . how will you show the end? 

Heanng smpaifcd children will be able to feel the vibrations of the music as they paint if you 
place theif c>a(H:r directly on top ol the speakcrbox of the phonogr^aph. lf you have large sheets 

paper a lartfe space, and facilities for clean-up, most children will enjoy foot painting v^\\cxc 
ihev cafi dance !o the music as thcv pamt with their feet. 
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^ ila&icn (if Music " Boih art available in manv M,hmiK 



DU IMMONS OF FAC KPTiONALITIES 

Ik -j. i dcijnitjvmv *>1 lormmologN used throughout this book: 

IH! 1 \< 1 JMIONM < nil I) 

\i!huui?h diHivuU !o dcdnc because it represents man> different medical and psychological 
p^mpm^s children jn exceptional ehdd is one who deviates intellectually, physically, 
MKMJh, .tr cmohimalh m> niarkedlv ffom what is considered to be normal growth and 
dc^c^.tpmcnt ihai he vannoi receive maximum benefit from a regular school program and 
fc^uifcs a npeciai class .^r suj elementary instruction and services. 

i ' . ! i iii This phrase encompasses two large groups. At 
otic extreme are children \vho are characterized by high mental ability (Gifted): at the 
.>!>>ef extreme are children who may be referred to as mentally retarded. 
\ THl OlfTFD ( Mil D: Here we are essentially referring to a gr^up of children 

whose minimum meaNurcd intelligence exceeds an intelligence quotient of 130. 

Such children usualK constitute about three percent of the average population. 
B THl l[)FC AB! F MFNTAFFY RETARDED (EMR): These children are those 

with inielligencc quotients between 55 and 80. 
C IHl TRAINABFF MFNTAFFY RETARDED (TMR): These children are 

those with intelligence quotients between 30 and 55. 
n SFVf RF AND PROFOFNDFY MFNTAFFY RETARDED (SPMR): Indivi- 

duaK with an inieHigencc quotient lower than 30. They must also be evaluated by a 

phN>ician prior to such a classroom assignment. 

l> 'lUlM D) A deficiency in the acquisition of basic learning skills, 

including but not limited to. the ability to reason, think, read,^writ<?, spell or to do 
mathemalicah calculations, as identified by an educational and psychological evalua- 
tion A person shalKbe assigned to a program for the learning disabled when the 
evj!uali.)n clearlv indicates that the person can demonstrate average or above average 
intellectual functioning on an appropriate intelligence measure. 
H; i), ) .1 B{)> A moderate to severe injury to the brain, as identified by a 
neurological examination, resulting in severe behavior and learning disorders. 
-.1 , ^ ;> t : ;t illh A hearing loss ranging from mild (hard of hearing) to 
profound (deaf), as identified by an audiologist and otologist, which interferes with the 
development of the communication process and results in failure to achieve full 
educational potential. 

f ; - T hose persons in whom there is visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
e>e with correcting glasses or a peripheral field so contracted that the widest diameter 
of such field subtends and angular distance not greater than 20 degrees. (A child with 
?{) 2(H) vision IS not totalK blind). 
. . • : ! MKiLU hi pii'ccl Communications disorders or impaired language, 
voice, riuencv or articulation to such a degree that academic achievement is invariably 
atTecied and the condition is significantly handicapping to the affected person. This is 
deiermmed by a speech clinician. 

. , ! 1 . t: .ti iiiv Disuuhcii tSI D) A condition exhibiting one or more of the 
following characteristics over a long period of time and to a marked degree; an inability 
to build or maintain satisfactorv interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; 
inappropriate tvpes of behaviors or feelings; a general pervasive mood of unhappiness 
or depression; or a tendency to develop physical symptons. pains or fears associated 
with personal or school problems. Such a student must be identified in writing by a 
board-certified or approved psychiatrist. No person shall be assigned to a program 
^ USFD) for disciplinary reasons ^onc. 
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WW IM;vs-, H m il. i| a ^*H» Orthopedic and/or other health impafrmcnls of suffi- 
cient magnitude to limit a person's classroom accommodation and cducauonal perfor- 
mance. Just a few of the ph>sically handicappmg conditions are listed beUm 
A CEREBRAL PALSY: C'u&to;naril> included as one of the congenital 6dtf^X$ 
because ninety percent of the cases of cerebral palsy arc due lo factors prcMint at the 
child's birth. Cerebral Palsy is described as a complex neuromuscular disabtlil>. 
comprising motor and other symptom complexes caused by one or more non- 
progressive brain IcMons. For some children cerebral palsy means mvoiuntary 
motions of parts of the body such as the hands, arms, legs, and moulh Other 
children lack balance and have poor spatial relations Some children ^ith cercbai 
palsy have a stretch reflex interfering with directed movement of parts of the body 
(spasticity), while a smaller number have tremor, manifested by small rhythmic 
movenienis or uncontrolled shaking Muhipie handicaps are commori about 50^. 
also have visual defects, about 25'-f arc hearing tmpaircd, >0 have speech 
defects, convulsive disorders accompany cerebial pals> in abi>ui Wt of I he chif* 
dren, approxiniateK ^5'? are below average inlciligcn'uc ^nd a! IcasS MY-t arc 
seriously retarded 

B SPINA BIFIDA I n t h i s c o ngc n 1 1 a I pa ra I > i ic vvusd 1 1 am I he r c ? s 4 Ki c k ot i: Unuf e' of 
some of the bony elements of the vertebrae volumn wish possible pfi^trusian of 
nerves The area most frequent Is involved ts the lower region of the spine Spina 
Bifida mav lead 10 loss of voluntarv coniroLof the kmef extfemaies cahef total ^^r 
partial, and some loss of sensation Progress, though ^^uU piwr. 1% n^^rc hopeful 
t^xiav with increased use of antibiotics .\nd rchabihiatioim tcvhnique^ SctJt>o? pm* 
grams typicallv ^:ope nn>rc casiK with the diffKuUics 0? -^^ssksng ihAn Ihc la^fe ol 
bladder and bowel n)ntrttl 
( SPIN A Dl'f f ( TS Tcavhcr^ have appurtunuv t.r 
ncni cnpplmg condi turns .tv ihcv note and rep* if! .iny jc. 
shoulders, par ticulaf Iv ?i one is highcf tKtn ih^; i^thj.t 
I Scoluisis il atcfal sptn.ii i ufvaturet \ iss^ tm \hd>c f 

ol the trunk IS M^:nsh\.ant lo Uic i^.itvJ^^^/i 
? I urdosiN (Swa^ b.uKi < hiUfrtn ^v.,n : » . 

protruding ahdonicn r.? ^U^n^f -^i: * 



\ K\ phttsis t Hunch h,^.k i 
I) Ml S( I I \R ()\S1R1>FHV Mt^^ f 

vhiM itjscv pt^uc? ifs % j'^sf:v .1 



,2? 4K^>^?^^r 



'2 « ^ v.^-r^t- -5f?4 il^e 
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pk' and .inmiaK 
i Plicc Mmgv atHiut pcuplc or animals on a 
t ipc rewording h»f a icarnuig ccnicr 
» f MKv .J ticid (np la sec ,iniiMaK or people: 
.MfK ai .jnd ijJk jhijul del.iiK. touch ani- 



Kvaiuation 

1 1 T, will respond verbally lo the motivation. 



I 3 T. will draw or paint her favorite character 
or animal 



XnK I tij n.unc colors 
^i'ftnsdc iUaicruils and Jcnionstrate how to 
*r«p<rmKni \^uh color mixmg 
'(tiuilic \ into cvploring u.iys to make pie- 
^ljfc^ "Atih her nev* colors 



2.1 T, will reeognize the names of new colors. 

2.2 T, will experiment with the niixing of pri- 
mafy eolors, 

2.3 T. will paint pictures using her new colors. 



' \sx I to Hh*m uh.a she is thinking about 

.} p^.*rson or animal 
t / Pfowdc r v\iih art male rials to u^e in 

U'jsurc nmc 
^ ^ I ^c afi illustrate ideas in all subject 



3.1 T, will be able- to express her thoughts, 
ideas, feelings, and general comprehension 
through visual symbols (pictures). 



Instrncftofial 



Evaluation 
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! I PfiHide *\^crvda\ materials" and show 
htm ihcv can rndkL'*"'unusual art products. 

I 2 (iuide T inii) various collage-type art ac- 
tivities 

I ^ Help T explore art in her surroundings in 
order t.^ obtam ideas 

J 4 I M! scnsorv'typc experiences to build im- 
ages 

Q { \C creative drama or music as motivation 
~ " for makmg pictures. 



1.2 T. will invent new ways to combine ordi- 
nary materials. 

L2 T. will make two types of collages. 

1.3 T. will recognize art in her surroundings. 



1.5 T. will create new images stimulated by 
creative drama or music. 
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SI GGESTED 
RESOURCES 

The hs\ of resources included m this section arc intended as recommendations. The sugges- 
tions arc limited but highlv recommended Additional inforfhaiion ma> be obtained from the 
NCAH or PAHh Project staffs Available from \CAH are resource listings on the following: 

• Visual Arts C onsuliants 

• Art Pubiic.itmns Medui and films 

• (icneral Cvmsuhants. Publtcahons. Mcdu Ami itlms 

• Vfusic. t>a«ce. and Drama C onsuUantN 

• ViuvK. IXincc. ami Orama Pwhiuauons Mt^dia mti i ilms 



\PPFM)IX <>1 



(ianll. I andSchi^ial, M , conipilcrs ArLlh^rajn : A ^B^^ DUFW Publication No. 

fADM) 74-5i, Nalional Inslilulc of Menial Health, Rockville. Maryland (1974). 

(jould, Hiaine and l.oren. Arts and Crafts for Physically and Mentally Disabl ed: The How, 
Whaj_ and \V ho of U Charles C Thomas Publications, Springfield, Illinois 62717. 

Jungels. Georgiana. "Expanding Art Experiences in Schools to include All Children." Creativ- 
ity and the An T herapist\Hdentili, cd b> Roberta Hastrngs-Shocmaker and Susan K. 
Gonick-Borris, The Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Conference of the American Art 
Therapy Association, October 2S-31, 1976, 31-32. American Art Therapy As.sociation, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Kramer, Art As Therapy With Children. Schocken Books, Inc., \cw York, New York 
(1971) 

Krone. Ann. Art Instruction for Handicapped C hildrcn . Love Publishing C ompany, 6635 F.. 
Villanova Place, Denver. Colorado K0222. 

I ambert. ( arroll What A Child Can Do. Pruett Publishing Company, 3535 Prairie Avenue; 
Boulder, C olorado ( 1 964). 

I indsa\, /aidec Art and the Handicapped Ch ild. Van Nostrand Rcinhold Company, New 
York, Now Yoric (1972)" 

I iNonco, Yasha Art Not^v^ \'\c .American f oundation I or The Blind, 15 West 16th Street. 
Now York. Now York lOoTl (1972) 

I mano'Korr.'Jossic and Savage, Steven. "Incremental An Curriculum Mode! for the Mental- 
U Retarded " t vceptional Children (November 1972), 39(3), 193-199. 

i iHvcnlcId and Britlam. C reative and^ Vlcnlal (irowth. MacMillan Company, X66 Third 
\xcnuc. Now Yt)rk, New York 1 0022Tl 964). " 

/■ 

R.tine\. i rncsimc W Art for Young C hildre n, l-ric Document Reproduction Service, P.O. 
Box I^^o. \rlingtv>n. Virginia 22210, (1974). 

K^ibhKK, \ and Sjblc\. I B ( reatnc Art Ther.ipy Brunncr/ Ma/el. New York, New York 

R.!!h Mfcn Pcrspcclr.cs on \rt ThtTipy f^iUsburgh C hild Guidance Center, Pittsburgh, 

Hi,hin ludiih \rifn ( hild \rl Therapy Van Nostrand Rcinhold Company, 7625 Eimpirc 
Dr.^c nor;'rKc, Kcntuck\ 41042 (l^^-^} 

s/,.vr R.^wuv \ Shniii in Silence Visual \rls and The Deaf. Campus Bookstore, College of 

N,A R ^hcflc. New \ork lO^Ol (1976) 

i : D n*l \t \r! ( Of r\^.epHon.t! ( hildrcri Second I dUion. WC. Brown, Dubuque, Iowa 

J , 1 ::-,.r I hcrapv In I hc.ify .ind Practice ,SLhi)ckon Books, Inc., 200 Madison 

\ N.A N.^fk Ncw">ork 10016 

t ■ : - )!if i^>i^' f»h\^Kjl jruj < foahvc V'.tiMtics lor the Mentally Handicajpjied. Citmbridgg 
O i Pt^.. V%v N*>rk U^^*^9) 
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Books \%htch arc found in most public, private, and school libraries include: 

• An Related to Special Education ^ * 

• Special Education 

• Art EtJucation 

• Art Techniques 

• Art Materials 

• Art Therapy 

SI (;(;i:sri 1) pkriodk \i s 

I • Art Education 

• Art in Americ a 

• Art News 

• Arts and Activities 

• Bulletin of Art Therap y 

• Journal of Aesthetic Education 

• School Ar ts Magazine ^ ' 

• Studies in Art Education 

Sjn < I \I I 1)1 ( \ lJON 

• American Academy of Child Psychology ^ 

• Exceptional Children 

• Journal of Educational Psycftology 

• Journal of Learning Disabilities 

• Mental Retardation 

• Special Education 



erJc • 
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